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ABSTRACT 

AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
ILLINOIS  WATER  RESOURCES 
1673  -  1850 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  water  resources  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.   The  works  involved  in  it  e,'c&    the 
French  accounts  of  their  travels  in  the  Illinois  Country  in  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries;  the  accounts  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century,  during  the  British  period  (I763-I783)  when  the 
Northwest  was  closed  by  royal  proclamation  to  settlement;  and  the  accounts 
of  the  nineteenth  century  when  settlement  began,  primarily  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and,  less  formally,  in  the  lead  region  of  the 
northwest  corner.   By  the  middle  of  the  century,  Illinois  reached  the 
stage  of  sophisticated  development;  the  Federal  lands  in  the  State  had 
almost  all  been  entered,  and  the  frontier  had  moved  westward. 

An  introductory  text  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  findings,  both  as  to 
observations,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  resources  themselves,  on 
the  growth  of  the  State  of  Illinois.   An  extensively  annotated  biblio- 
graphy consists  of  travel  narratives  and  descriptive  accounts  of  Illinois 
written  by  observers  who  were  in  the  State  or  who  wrote  of  the  State 
between  the  years  1673  and  I85O.   These  limits  were  chosen  because  the 
first  recorded  European  set  foot  on  Illinois  soil  in  1673,  and  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  official  State  and  Federal  geological 
reports  can  be  relied  upon.   The  works  included  in  this  list  were  chosen 
because  the  authors  of  them  recorded  observations  bearing  on  the  state 
of  the  water  resources  in  Illinois  at  the  time  of  their  visits  or 
publ i  cat  ion . 

The  entries  in  the  bibliography  consist  of  the  titles,  an  introductory 
and  summary  paragraph,  and  the  pertinent  selections  from  the  works. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Land  is  a  drug  everywhere;  but  water,  and  water  pov;er 
has  a  mystic  charm  that  draws  men  together  in  this  country." 

(Morleigh,  I8U3) 


During  the  century  and  a  half  before  statehood,  and  the  same 
length  of  time  since,  the  water  resources  of  Illinois  have  played  a 
major,  though  changing,  role  in  the  development  of  the  state.   This 
bibliography  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  a  list  of  the  early 
publications  and  observations  of  these  resources. 

Illinois,  established  in  I818,  was  the  third  state  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  first  v/hite  men  set  foot  on 
Illinois  land  in  1673}  inaugurating  the  history  of  the  state.  These 
Frenchmen,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  and  those  who  came  after,  were 
interested  primarily  in  exploring  this  southern  portion  of  Nev/  France, 
and  in  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity.   Settlement,  after  the 
explorations  of  these  Jesuit  missionaries,  came  later,  and  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  confined  to  military  posts — on 
the  Illinois  River  at  Starved  Rock  and  at  Peoria,  and  on  the  Mississippi 
at  Fort  Chartres  in  the  present  St.  Clair  County.   By  1763,  however, 
when  the  Illinois  Country  was  ceeded  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  had 
thriving  settlements  at  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  Cahokia,  and 
Fort  Chartres.   The  first  English-American  settlement  was  at  Shawneetovm, 
on  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.   Illinois  became  part  of  the 
newly  independent  state  of  Virginia  in  1778  when  George  Rogers  Clark 
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captured  Vincennes  from  the  British.  Under  the  plan  of  the  Jefferson 
Land  Ordinance  of  I785  and  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  I887,  Illinois 
continued  to  grow  until,  finally,  the  Con^^ress  was  satisfied  that  she 
contained  enoiigh  inhabitants  to  become  a  state. 

Travelers  to  the  area — both  French  and  British--in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  were  merely  observers.  l-Jhen  the  French  explorers  re- 
turned to  Montreal  they  filed  reports  on  their  journeys,  but  these 
were  reports  on  the  country  as  it  was:   the  length  of  the  rivers,  their 
navi,'^ability,  the  wildlife,  and  the  Indians.  These  explorers  had  little 
interest  in  what  the  country  could  become.  The  British  published  their 
observations  to  feed  the  great  appetite  for  descriptions  of  the  unlcnoim 
western  country.   After  the  United  States  gained  independence,  in  I783, 
hoxvever,  the  traveler  to  or  vnriter  about  the  West  was  seeking  habitable 
areas.  His  interest  in  the  country  v;as  an  economic  one:  Is  it  possible 
to  settle  in  this  particular  place?  VJill  the  productions  from  a  home- 
stead in  this  area  be  worth  the  expense  and  discomfort  of  emigrating? 
Can  we  get  the  surplus  productions  to  maxkets  in  the  East  or  South? 
VThat  about  power  to  grind  our  grain  and  saw   our  wood?  All  these  questions 
involved  v;ater  resources.  Good  homestead  sites  had  to  be  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry,  and  they  had  to  have  an  available  v;ater  supply.   Trans- 
portation of  freight  and  commodities  in  the  frontier  area  depended  almost 
by  necessity  on  the  waterway.  Hence  the  constant  remarks  on  stream 
sizes  and  navigability.  And  power  meant  water  power.   "Mill  seats" 
were  particularly  important  and  valuable  in  prairie  country  where  stream 
gradients  are  unusually  low  and  damsites  not  plentiftil.  This  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  East  where  damsites  and  mill  seats  were  so  generally 
available  that  it  was  hardly  worth  mentioning  them  in  descriptive  accounts . 
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As  the  state  moved  out  of  its  "colonial"  period,  through  its  frontier 
period,  and  into  a  degree  of  sophisticated  settlement,  men  began  to 
see  that  successful  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  state  would 
involve  improving  on  nature.   This  is  the  era  of  the  creation  of 
artificial  v;aterways  and  artificial  hydraulic  facilities.   Steam  power 
eventually  replaced  water  power,  but  the  canal  at  Chicago  has  remained 
important  to  the  present  day.   But  at  the  same  time,  as  population 
increased,  water  assumed  an  ever  more  vital  importance  for  domestic 
and  industrial  use--for  drinking,  for  manufacturing,  and  for  waste 
dsiposal.   As  the  state  approaches  its  sesquicentennial  the  role 
water  resources  play  in  its  growth  has  taken  on  a  nev;  aspect,  that  of 
a  much  needed  commodity  that  must  be  conserved. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  works  involved 
in  it  are  the  French  accounts  of  their  travels  in  the  Illinois  Country 
in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries;  the  accounts  of  the 
later  eighteenth  century,  during  the  British  period  (1763-I783)  when 
the  Northwest  v/as  closed  by  royal  proclamation  to  settlement;  and  the 
accounts  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  settlement  began,  primarily 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and,  less  formally,  in  the  lead 
region  of  the  northwest  corner.   By  the  middle  of  the  century  Illinois 
reached  the  stage  of  sophisticated  development;  the  federal  lands  in 
the  state  had  almost  all  been  entered,  and  the  frontier  had  moved 
westvrard.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  century  would  the  next  wave  of 
immigration  swell  Chicago  and  other  urban  areas. 
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The  first  record  of  Illinois  was  given  by  Marquette  in  his 
journal  of  his  expedition  with  Joliet  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Mississippi  vrauld  give  access  to  the  Pacific.  The  party  traveled 
through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Green  Bay  and  across  Wisconsin  to  the 
Mississippi.   This  route,  up  the  Fox  River  and  across  the  portage 
to  the  Wisconsin,  was  the  prefered  route  to  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
navigability  was  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  Chicago-Illinois 
route.  Marquette  and  Joliet  returned,  however,  by  the  latter  way, 
and  Marquette's  brief  but  enthusiastic  description  of  the  Illinois 
River  country  is  the  first  record  of  it:   "V/e  have  seen  nothing  like 
this  river  that  we  enter,  as  regards  its  fertility  of  soil,  its  prairies 
and  woods;  its  cattle  [buffalo],  elk,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards,  swans, 
ducks,  parroquets,  and  even  beaver.  That  on  which  we  sailed  is  wide, 
deep,  and  still,  for  65  leagues.   In  the  spring  and  during  part  of  the 
Summer  there  is  only  one  portage  of  half  a  league  [at  Chicago]."  This 
description  of  the  Illinois  was  expanded  by  later  travelers,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  stream  and  the  surrounding  country  continued  to  impress 
travelers  such  as  Charlevoix,  who  observed  in  1721  that  below  the  last 
rapids,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  River,  "it  is  everyv;here,  both 
in  breadth  and  deepness,  equaJ.  to  most  great  rivers  in  Europe."  The 
following  year  Coxe  published  a  more  detailed  description  v;hich  was 
relied  upon  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 

The  first  finely  detailed  description  of  the  Illinois  and  its 
tributaries  noting  their  navigability  came  from  Patrick  Kennedy,  who 
traveled  up  the  river  looking  for  copper  mines;  his  journal  was  published 
by  Hutchins  in  1778.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  standard  description 
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of  the  river  was,  "It  is  UOO  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  In  its  course 
it  receives  several  considerable  streams.   It  affords  a  communication 
with  lake  Michigan,  by  Chicago  river,  between  v;hich  and  the  Illinois 
are  tv/o  portages,  the  longest  does  not  exceed  h   miles."  This  passage 
is  from  Scott's  gazetteer  but  Jedediah  Morse  says  almost  exactly  the 
same  thing.   The  navigability  of  the  Illinois  above  Ottawa  was  always 
a  problem.  Charlevoix  noted  in  1721  that  at  the  junction  of  the  Des 
Plaines  and  Kankakee  the  Illinois  was  still  so  shallow  "that  I  have 
seen  a  buffalo  cross  it,  without  being  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  water" 
and  the  river  did  not  "acquire  a  depth  correspondent  to  its  breadth, 
till  fifteen  leagues  below  the  Forks;  though  in  that  interval  many 
other  rivers  fall  into  it." 

The  portage  at  Chicago  was  described  by  all  travelers  from 
Marquette  and  Joliet  until  the  Illinois -Michigan  Cajial  was  started. 
It  consisted  of  alow,  flat  prairie  which  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Des  Plaines  ajid  the  Chicago,  and  in  the  spring  was  completely  covered 
with  water.  The  canoes  of  the  French  explorers  could  pass  over  the 
water  with  little  difficulty,  although  at  certain  places  and  certain 
times  of  the  year  it  was  necessary  to  walk. 

Descriptions  of  the  Mississippi  were  many  varied.  Most  of  the 
observers  noted  that  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Missis- 
sippi the  clear  waters  of  the  latter  were  pushed  to  the  east  bank  by 
stronger  muddy  current  of  the  Missouri,  and  it  v/as  not  until  far  below 
the  junction  that  the  waters  finally  mingled.  Of  interest  to  Illinois 
history,  however,  is  the  effect  of  the  changing  channel  of  the  river 
on  the  eastern  shore.  Charlevoix  noted  that  at  Cahokia  the  village 
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was  situated  half  a  league  from  the  bank  of  the  river  when  he  visited 
in  1721.  The  villagers  told  him,  however,  that  the  river  did  wash  the 
foot  of  the  village  when  it  was  built,  but  that  "in  three  years  it  has 
lost  half  a  league  in  breadth."  In  1766  Captain  Harry  Gordon  noted 
the  erosion  of  the  banks  at  Fort  Chartres,  and  Pittman  noted  them  at 
the  same  time:   "The  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  next  the  fort,  is  con- 
tinually falling  in,  being  worn  away  by  the  current,  which  has  been 
turned  from  its  course  by  a  sand-banlc,  now  encreased  to  a  considerable 
island  ....  V/hen  the  fort  was  begun  in  the  year  17 ^^6,  it  was  a 
good  half  mile  from  the  v;ater  side;  in  the  year  I766  it  was  but  eighty 
paces;  eight  years  ago  the  river  was  fordable  to  the  island,  the  channel 
is  now  forty  feet  deep."  Thirty  years  later  Volney  noted  that  the  fort 
had  been  undermined  by  the  river,  and  abandoned  by  the  British.  The 
river  has  shifted  since  then,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fort  today  stand  a 
half  a  mile  from  the  river. 

Notable  in  the  guides  to  the  state  of  Illinois  is  the  classifi- 
cation of  its  topography  into  six  physical  types.  These  are:   (l)  the 
bottom  lands  along  the  rivers,  behind  the  natural  levees,  knovm  as  ripe 
alluvion:  (2)  the  unripe  alluvion  at  the  mouths  of  rivers;  (3)  dry 
prairie  behind  the  bottom  lands;  (U)  wet  prairie,  abounding  in  swamps 
and  ponds;  (5)  timbered  land;  and  (6)  broken  land  and  hills.   These 
six  classifications  were  first  made  in  l8l7  by  Samuel  Brown  in  The 
Western  Gazetteer.  Three  years  later  Blowe  in  A  Geographical  .  .  . 
View  of  the  United  States  picked  them  up,  and  beginning  in  I83I  Peck's 
Guide  for  Emigrants  gave  them  wider  circulation  in  his  several  editions. 
Later  writers  repeated  the  information  from  Peck. 
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Armed  V7ith  this  Icnowledge  of  the  state,  the  first  wave  of 
settlers  hit  the  state  after  the  War  of  l8l2,  barely  allowing  the 
surveyors  to  go  ahead.  Of  prime  concern  to  these  pioneers  was  the 
reputation  the  territory  enjoyed  of  unhealthiness.   This  reputation 
continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
v/as  not  unfounded.  The  bottom  lands  were  especially  disease  filled, 
and  the  sickness  of  the  inhabitants  was  attributed  to  the  miasma 
given  off  by  the  rotting  vegetation  in  the  swamps.  Dral^;e  variously 
ncuned  the  fevers  bilious,  intermittent,  remittent,  miasmatic,  marsh, 
ague,  fever  and  ague,  or  the  Fever.   The  fever  was  malaria,  and  some- 
times vras  called  that,  but  it  was  not  knovm  to  be  insect  borne  (the 
name  malaria  means  simply  "bad  air").   [For  a  study  of  the  disease 
see  E.  H.  Ackerknecht,  "Malaria  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  I76O- 
1900,"  Biglletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Supp.  No.  h    (l9'+5).   Per- 
tinent selections  from  Drake's  Systematic  Treatise  have  been  collected 
by  Ilorman  D.  Levine,  ed.,  Malaria  in  the  Interior  Valley  of  North 
America  (Urbana,  ig^'t-).]  The  French  settlers  on  the  bottom  lands 
along  the  Mississippi  were  not  subject  to  the  ague,  a  fact  v;hich  later 
settlers  could  not  understand.   The  reason  was  that  malaria  vras  not 
introduced  into  the  area  until  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  nineteenth-century  emigrants'  guides  all  v/arned  settlers 
away  from  the  bottom  lands,  but  to  no  avail.   The  richest  land,  as  vrell 
as  the  necessary  timber  was  there.   Mi';chell  noted,  however,  in  l837 
that  when  the  lands  were  cleared  of  the  undergroi.rth ,  and  opened  to 
the  sun,  they  proved  to  be  "salubrious  places  of  habitation." 


Another,  though  slighter,  health  problem  related  to  v.'ater  was 
the  effect  of  hard  water  on  the  system.   "Those  persons  v;ho  emigrate 
from  a  region  of  sandstone,  or  primitive  rock,  v/here  v/ater  is  soft, 
will  find  our  limestone  water  to  produce  a  slight  affection  of  the 
bowels,  which  vri.ll  prove  more  advantageous  to  health  than  othervrise, 
and  which  i/ill  last  but  a  few  weeks."  Many  of  the  travelers  recorded 
this  affect,  but  all  noted  that  it  was  temporary.  Other  than  this, 
the  quality  of  the  water  was  in  general  good. 

^.  very  serious  concern  of  the  settler  was  the  apparent  absence 
of  water  on  the  prairies.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  many  vrriters 
that  water  i^ras   available  in  great  abundance  beneath  the  surface,  and 
usually  obtained  by  digging  only  a  few  feet.   Some  of  the  observations 
record  well  depths,  and  even  the  kind  of  material  in  which  the  water 
occured. 

Contributing  in  a  large  part  to  the  concern  of  in-coming  settlers 
in  the  early  years  were  the  stories  of  the  water  problems  of  Morris 
Birkbeck's  English  Prairie  settlement  in  Edwards  County,  approximately 
thirty- five  miles  southwest  of  Vincennes,  Indiana.  Founded  in  I818, 
this  establisliraent  received  the  most  publicity  both  in  the  eastern 
United  States  and  England.  Criticism  focused  on  the  lack  of  available 
water,  and  apolo.";ies  attempted  show  that  water  was  indeed  plentiful. 
The  co-founder,  George  Flower,  vrrote  in  his  memoirs  that  water  was  a 
problem  at  first,   "The  first  v/ell  was  dug  in  the  public-square  [at 
Albion],  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  no  water.   The  next  a 
considerable  depth,  and  but  a  limited  supply."  The  first  successful 
well  (dug  he  says  in  a  spot  indicated  by  a  "water  witch" I)  produced 
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water  at  forty- five  feet.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  that  the  early 
water  problems  resulted  from  not  digging  deep  enough.  Birkbeck  notes 
that  settlers  in  the  area  complained  of  poor  water  quality,  but  he 
suggested  that  they  had  probably  not  gone  belo'v  twenty-five  feet. 
Woods,  a  resident  for  two  years  at  English  Prairie,  notes  that  a  v/ell 
eleven  feet  deep  produced  little  vmter,  while  another  produced  so  much 
water  at  twenty-three  feet  that  they  had  difficulties  walling  it. 
Whether  there  v/as  actually  an  acute  water  problem  at  the  settlement, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  there  was  at  first,  through  lack  of  preparations 
for  the  first  settlers,  the  important  thin^  is  that  published  reports 
gave  the  impression,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  there  was  a 
shortage . 

Facilities  for  grinding  corn  and  wheat  and  sawing  lumber  were 
the  next  necessity  of  the  settlers.  Probably  the  first  water  povrered 
mill  in  the  state  was  that  of  Monsr.  Paget  at  Kaskaskia,  one  of  the 
first  French  land  ov/ners.  The  Kaskaskia  continued  to  furnish  mill 
seats,  as  Pittman  noted  in  the  late  1760's.  The  early  settlers  were 
not  as  fortunate  in  other  parts  of  the  state.   Birkbeck  made  up  for 
the  lack  of  good  mill  seats  in  his  neighborhood  by  erecting  a  wind- 
mill to  turn  mill  stones.  To  emigrants  from  the  eastern  states,  the 
lack  of  good  water  courses  was,  as  John  Bergen,  writing  in  I83O  to  a 
friend  in  Philadelphia,  said,  "an  evil  felt  in  all  the  west."  Men 
turned  to  steam  in  the  l830's  because  fuel  was  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  between  ten  and  twenty  steam  mills  were  noted  in  1832.  VJhile 
southern  Illinois  suffered  from  lack  of  mill  seats,  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  abounded  in  them.   It  was  noted  in  I8U1  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  fortunate,  as  the  north  lacked  the  fuel  necessary  for  steam 
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mills.  The  Rock  and  the  Fox  and  the  Kankakee  all  furnished  good 
hydraulic  facilities,  as  did  many  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the 
Illinois.  Along  the  route  of  the  Illinois -Michigan  Canal,  artificial 
mill  seats  v/ere  created  wherever  a  dam  was  built  to  provide  a  feeder 
for  the  canal. 

The  need  for  a  canal  was  obvious.  The  short  portage  betv/een 
the  Des  Plaines  and  the  Chicago  rivers  v/as  adequate  for  canoes,  which 
could  pass  over  without  a  portage  in  the  spring.  But  as  the  state 
grew  it  vras  apparent  that  a  better  connection  was  necessary  to  open 
up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Dablon  recorded  Joliet's 
recommendations  for  a  canal  as  early  as  16?^;  La  Salle,  in  I68O, 
suggested  that  a  canal  all  the  way  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Illinois,  at  Ottawa,  would  be  needed,  but  it  vrauld  be  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  this  was  seriously  proposed  again.  The  problems 
in  construction  of  the  canal  vrere  many.  At  first  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Des  Plaines  be  used  as  the  feeder;  this  was  rejected  in  favor 
of  cutting  throu;^h  the  summit  and  draining  Lake  Michigan  into  the  canal. 
VJhen  excavation  difficulties  were  encountered  the  engineers  were  forced 
to  return  to  the  original  plans  and  seek  the  water  supply  from  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Illinois.  The  first  complete  report  on  the 
canal  route  was  Major  Stephen  H.  Long's  proposal  in  iSl?,  the  report 
upon  which  the  Congress  based  its  final  action  on  the  land  grant  in 
1826,   Various  travelers  to  northern  Illinois  and  the  vrriters  of  the 
many  guides  to  the  state  in  the  iBSO's  commented  on  the  progress,  often 
slow  and  discouraging,  of  the  canal.   In  l8ii3-UU  John  Davis  toured  the 
route  at  the  request  of  the  English  bondholders  who  were  being  asked  to 
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put  up  another  1.6  million  dollars  to  complete  the  construction. 
His  careful  and  enlif^htening  report  was  favorable,  and  the  canal  v^as 
completed  in  l8U8.   ilthough  canals  everyvrhere  were  receiving  compe- 
tition from  the  railroads  by  mid-century,  the  Illinois -Michigan 
continued  in  use  until  1933 j  when  it  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
new  canal  to  Chicago. 

Observations  on  the  water  resources  of  Illinois  cover  many 
topics,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  observer.  Many  of  the 
travelers  related  water  resources  to  geological  conditions.  Maclure 
was  one  of  these,  as  was  Schoolcraft,  with  his  theory  about  the  total 
inundation  of  the  state  at  some  time  in  the  distant  past.  What  he 
recorded  as  water-lines  on  the  rocks  at  Grand  Tower  on  the  Mississippi 
v/ere  probably  lines  of  the  horizontal  strata.  Christian  Schultz 
calculated  the  frequency  of  flood  occurence  on  the  M-lssissippi,  using 
a  primitive  calc\ilus  which  allowed  for  changes  in  frequency  of  inun- 
dation as  the  bank  built  up.  Hall  discussed  the  volume  of  floods  on 
the  Ohio  in  relation  to  the  flooding  on  its  tributaries.  Many  writers 
simply  noted  the  various  strata  they  cut  through  in  digging  their  wells, 
furnishing  information  to  geologists. 

By  1850  Illinois  had  reached  a  fairly  advanced  state  of  devel- 
opment. Steam  was  replacing  water  and  horse  mills  as  the  standard  mode 
of  power.  The  railroad  was  linking  the  dovm  state  areas  to  the  markets 
and  ports  in  Chicago  and  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois-Michigsin 
Canal,  recently  opened,  would  serve  the  northern  areas  of  the  state 
until  the  next  century,  and  the  last  major  canal  to  be  built  in  the 
country  united  Illinois  River  and  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island  late 
in  the  century. 
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i'his  bibliography  consists  of  travel  na"_'"r  tives  and  descriptive 
accounts  of  Illinois  -written  by  observers  who  '.-erc  in  the  sta.tG  or 
who  --.'rote  of  the  state  beti.'een  the  years  Inf'-'   -nd  l85'0.   Jhcse  limits 
vrere  chosen  because  the  first  recorded  European  set  foot  on  Illinois 
soil  in  1673 J  '"-nd  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
official  st:,te  and  federal  geolo,";ical  reports  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  works  included  in  this  list  were  chosen  because  th-.-:  authors  of 
them  recorded  observations  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  -.-ater  re- 
sources in  Illinois  jt  the  time  of  their  visits  or  publication. 

The  entries  in  the  bibliography  consist  of  the  titles,  an  intro- 
ductory and  summary  paragraph,  and  the  pertinent  selections  from  the 
works.   The  compiler  is  indebted  to  Solon  J.  3uck,  Travel  snu  Descrip- 
tion 1725-1362  (Illinois  Historical  Collections,  IX,  Springfield, 
T91T;)  and  Robert  R.  Hubach,  Snrly  V'e stern  Trr.;vel  Narratives ;  An 
Annotated  Bibliography,  loSli-lS^O  (Detroit,  19'-l)  for  bio.^raphical 
material  on  the  authors.  Most  oC   the  vrorks  in  this  list  are  included 
in  these  two  excellent  bibliographies. 

\s  will  be  evident  to  some,  several  well  knovm  vjorks  are  missinf-; 
from  this  list.   This  is  because  the  two  criteria  in  assembling  this 
bibliojjraphy  v/ere  that  the  vjork  contain  matter  relating  to  the  water 
resources  of  Illinois,  and  that  the  work  was  published  and  therefore 
received  wide  circulation.   Some  deviation  from  this  latter  rule  will 
be  noted,  but  this  is  because  the  item,  usually  a  diary  or  letter 
V7hich  was  not  published  contemporaneously,  contained  an  observation 
of  interest  or  importance.   One  major  body  of  material  which  was 
avoided  for  this  same  reason  is  the  reports  and  notebooks  of  the 
government  surveyors,  who  recorded  every  physical  feature  of  every 
section  of  land  in  the  state.   If  a  complete,  county-by-county  study 
of  the  history  of  the  v/ater  resources  of  Illinois  is  ever  undertaken, 
these  surveyors'  records  will  be  the  prime  source  of  material. 

The  bibliography  is  arranged  alphabetically.  A  chronological 
list  of  the  works,  in  the  order  of  the  years  of  observation,  when 
they  are  known,  or  by  order  of  publication,  follo\vfs  the  bibliography. 


Allouez,  Jean  Claude.   "Narrative  of  a  3rd  Voyage  to  the  Illinois,  Made  by- 
Father  Claude  Allois  [sic],"  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents, 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  e"d7  (Cleveland,  19OO),  vol.  LX,  pp.  148-67. 

Father  Allouez  (I622-I689)  made  a  great  impact  on  the  Great  Lakes 
area  as  a  Jesuit  missionary.  Most  of  his  work  was  in  the  northern  areas 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  (he  died  near  present-day  Niles,  Michigan), 
but  in  I676-I677,  j\llouez,  with  two  other  men,  set  out  to  complete  the 
foundation  of  Marquette's  mission  at  the  Illinois  Indian  villaige  of 
Kaskaskia,  on  the  upper  Illinois  river,  near  Starved  Rock.  It  was  in 
the  Spring  of  l677  that  Allouez  made  the  following  observations  relative 
to  the  water  resources  of  the  upper  Illinois  country. 

"[The  village  of  Kaskaskia]  is  situated  in  latitude  kO   degrees  kl 
minutes.   [This  is  an  error.]  On  one  Side  of  it  is  a  long  stretch  of 
prairie,  and  on  the  other  a  multitude  of  svramps  v/hich  are  (render  the 
atmosphere)  unhealthy  and  often  Covered  with  fog, --giving  Rise  to  much 
sickness,  and  to  loud  and  frequent  Peals  of  thunder;  they  delight, 
however,  in  this  location,  as  they  can  easily  espy  from  it  their  enemies. 
Jesuit  Relations,  LX:l6l. 

"I  have  been  told  that,  lower  dovm  the  river,  there  are  saline 
springs,  and  that  they  [the  Indians]  make  salt  from  them;  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  experiment  tried."  Ibid. ,  p.  I63. 

Baird,  Elizabeth  Therese.   "Reminiscences  of  Early  Days  on  Mackinac  Island," 
Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  XIV  (Madison,  I898),  17-6U. 

Reprinted  in  part:   Milo  Milton  Ouaife,  The  Development  of  Chicago 

l67|+-191^;  Shown  in  a  Series  of  Contemporary  Original  Narratives 
(Chicago,  1916 ) ,  ""Mrs.  Baird 's  Excursion  to  Chicago,  I817." 

Mrs.  Baird  was  born  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  I8IO,  aJid  died  in  I89O. 
In  1886  and  I887,  she  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  the  Green  Bay 
State  Gazette  as  memoires  of  her  youth.  They  vrere  collected  and  printed 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.   In  I816-I817,  Mrs.  Baird' s 
family  made  a  stay  in  Chicago.  Her  memory  of  events  of  seventy  years 
before  is  quite  vivid;  but  she  makes  only  a  slight  mention  of  matters 
germain  to  water  resources  in  the  Chicago  area  in  I816. 

"There  were  no  ports  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  which 
to  stop.  But  when  we  reached  Chicago,  there  was  considerable  delay  in 
getting  into  the  river.  It  was  a  very  narrow  stream,  with  banks  of 
white  sand."  Wisconsin  Historical.  Collections,  XIV,  p.  25. 

[Bache,  Robert,  or  Robert  Baird] .  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi; 
or.  The  Emigrant ' s  ajid  Traveller ' s  Guide  to  the  West;  Containing  a 
General  Description  of  the  Entire  Country;  and  also  Notices  of  the 
Soil,  Productions,  Rivers ,  and  other  Channels  of  Intercourse  and  Trade; 
and  Likewise  of  the  Cities  and  Towns_,  Progress  of  Education,  &c.  of 
Each  State  and  Territory.   Philadelphia:   Tanner,  I832.   3^1  p. 
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This  anoniTtious  v/ork  is  often  attributed  to  Robert  Baird,  a.lthou:j;h 
■"Irache  i3  f;enerally  accepted.   In  thi:i  book  of  ;ceneral  descripiions  of 
ohe  states  and  territories,  there  i;:  a  chapter  of  twenty  pa.<'c;s  on 
Illinois,  lar.-ely  dra^.vTi  from  Peck,  A  Guide  for  Sminrants  (Boston,  lB"-l). 
Rache  notes  the  lack  of  mill  seats  in  the  stat",  imd  the  abur'drmce  of 
salt  springs,  as  veil  as  the  beatable  rivers.   The  follovin:-  notes  are 
fror.i  the  2nj  edition  (ibid. ,  I83H,  372  p.  map;). 

"Salt  ...  in  made  in  several  places  in  this  state.   'L'he  m.:inufa.ci'.ure 
of  this  important  article  will  annually  increase.   G  It  wator  is  abundant 
in  this  state,  and  there  is  no  want  of  coal,  or  v70od  as  fuel,  by  v;hich 
it  may  be  evaporated."  pp.  223-2^^. 

"There  are  between  ten  and  twenty  steam  grist  and  saw  mills  in  th-: 
state.  Large  quantities  of  flour  are  now  manufactured  hero  and  ex- 
ported. Mills  propelled  by  steam,  v.'ater,  and  horse  power,  or  by  oxen 
or  horses  on  an  inclined  plane,  are  constantly  increasinfi.   Steam  mills 
will  become  numerous,  on  account  of  the  comparative  want  of  [^ood  sites 
for  water  mills,  and  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel."  p.  22U. 

Concerning  the  rivers  of  the  state,  the  followinij  are  boatable: 
Kaskaskia  (15O  mi.).  Rock  (l!;0  mi.),  Illinois  (steamboats  to  Peoria, 
and  often  to  the  rapids,  230  mi.),  Macoupin,  Apple  Creek,  Crooked 
Creek,  Sangamon,  Spoon,  Manl'inac ,  Vermillion  (of  the  Illinois),  Fox, 
Pickanink,  Plane,   p.  22:'. 

On  the  Illinois -"-[ichigan  Canal:   "This  canal  has  not  yet  been 
undertaken.   Much  greater  difficulties  than  v/ere  at  first  anticipated 
have  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  ground ,  from  the 
Plane  river  to  Chica'-;o,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles:  there  being  a. 
sub-stratum  of  solid  limestone  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

"On  this  account  the  idea  of  obtaining  water  for  the  summit  level 
from  the  lalce  will  probably  be  relinquished;  and  if  a  feeder  cannot  be 
made  from  the  Calumick  river, --a  stream  which  ilovrs  into  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake--a  rail-road  for  this  intervening  distance  of 
20  miles  must  be  resorted  to."  p.  226. 

Advice  to  settlers  in  Illinois:  A  house  site  "ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  elevated  accessible  to  the  breezes,  near  to  a  good  spring,  and 
remote  from  svjamps  and  marshes.  The  immedia.te  bank  of  the  river  is 
bett,er  than  the  low  partially  inundated  land  more  remote  from  the 
river,  and  near  the  bluffs:   ravines,  coves,  and  all  confined  places 
are  to  be  avoided."  p.  231. 

On  the  topography  of  the  state,  Bache  uses  Peck's  classifications: 
alluvial  bottoms,  prairies,  barrens,  bluffs -knobs- sinkholes .   pp.  21S-20. 

Bergen,  John  G.  P^   a.ccount  of  Sangamon  County,  contained  in  a  letter  dated 

at  Springfield,  Illinois,  Janua.ry  1,  I83O,  printed  in  the  ■■tilledgeville, 
Georgia,  Federal  Union,  October  2,  I83O,  Volume  I,  Number  13. 


This  letter  from  Rev.  John  G.  Bergen  was  addressed  to  Mr.  David  B. 
Ayers,  of  Kensington,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ayers  hid  it  printed  in  the 
Philadelphian,  and  the  Milledgeville ,  Georgia  Federal  Union  picked  it 
up  from  there,  presumably  for  the  information  of  emigrants  going  to 
Illinois.  The  letter  contains  a  general  description  of  the  "Sangamon 
country",  including  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  fiscal  state  of 
Illinois,  the  productions  of  the  state,  and  in  general  what  emigrants 
could  expect  to  find  there.  On  the  subject  of  water  resources,  he 
makes  the  following  observations. 

"[The  Sangamon  river]  lies  in  the  center  of  this  state,  than  which 
few  states  are  better  watered  and  perhaps  none  larger  in  territory." 

"Two  thousand  dollars  expended  in  clearing  the  falling  timber 
from  [the  Sangamon]  will  make  it  navigable  for  steamboats;  and  this 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  legislature." 

"We  have  many  mills  around  us ;  mostly  turned  by  ox  or  horse 
power.  The  want  of  good  water  courses  for  mills  is  an  evil  felt 
in  all  the  west.  But  steam  power  is  remedying  it." 

"Good  water  can  be  had  every  where  by  digging  from  12  to  30  feet. 
The  common  depth  is  about  15  feet." 

Birkbeck,  Morris.  Letters  from  Illinois.  Philadelphia:   Carey,  l8l8.  15*+  p. 

Morris  Birkbeck  and  George  Flower  (the  latter' s  History  of  the 
English  Settlement  is  included  below)  established  the  colony  at 
English  Prairie  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois,  in  l8l7.   Birkbeck  and 
Flower  were  men  of  some  means,  though  not  more  than  minor  gentry. 
Their  object  was  to  develop  a  settlement  of  English  farmers  like 
themselves  (Birkbeck  mentions  that  one  needs  about  £3000  to  become 
settled  in  the  western  country),  and  in  effect  transplant  part  of  the 
English  countryside  to  Illinois.  In  several  books  Birkbeck  spread  the 
propaganda  for  English  Prairie,  vath  its  two  towns  of  Albion  and 
Wanborough,  and  the  colony  became  so  famous  (and  an  object  of  such 
controversy)  that  every  traveler  to  the  west  was  expected  to  drop  by 
and  report  on  its  progress.  The  two  books  of  Birkbeck  of  any  value 
to  the  observer  of  water  resources  are  Letters  from  Illinois  (iBlB), 
which  contains  only  a  slight  mention  of  the  lack  of  mill  seats,  and 
Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America  (cf .  below).  A  Third,  and  well  knovm, 
book  was  An  Address  to  the  Farmers  of  Great  Britain  (l822),  but  it 
carried  no  notice  of  the  water  conditions. 


"There  are  no  very  good  mill-seats  on  the  streams  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, but  our  prairie  affords  a  most  eligible  site  for  a  windmill; 
we  are  therefore  going  to  erect  one  immediately.  ..."  Letters  from 
Illinois  (London:   Taylor  &  Hessey,  l8l8),  p.  3U. 


Birkbeck,  Morris.  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America  from  the  Coast  of  Virginia 
to  the  Territory  of  Illinois ,  with  l^oposals  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  Colony  of  English.   Philadelphia:   Caleb  Richardson,  l8l7.   I89  p. 
TLater  editions  in  I818  and  l8l9j  at  London,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  in 
German . ) 

This  is  the  first  of  many  books  on  the  English  Prairie.  In  it 
Birkbeck  relates  his  land  hunting  expedition,  and  describes  the  tract 
in  south-eastern  Illinois  that  he  finally  chose.  Of  particular  interest 
among  the  few  notes  on  water  resources,  is  the  quality  and  depth  of 
wells  in  the  area. 

"The  Little  Wabash,  which  we  crossed  in  search  of  some  prairies 
which  had  been  described  to  us  in  glowing  colours,  is  a  sluggish, 
scanty  stream  at  this  season  [August] ;  but  for  three  months  at  the 
latter  part  of  winter  and  spring  it  covers  a  great  space  by  the 
overflow  of  waters  collected  in  its  long  course. 

"The  Skillet-fork  is  also  a  river  of  similar  character,  and  the 
country  lying  between  them  must  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of 
seclusion  for  many  months  of  the  year,  until  bridges  and  ferries  are 
established.  This  vrould  be  a  bar  to  our  settling  within  the  'fork,' 
as  it  is  called."  pp.  li+3-Ui+. 

"It  is  dreadful  country  on  each  side  of  the  Skillet-fork,  flat 
and  swampy,  so  that  the  vxater  in  many  places,  even  at  this  season 
[August],  renders  travelling  disagreeable."  p.  IU5. 

"[A  certain  settler  lives]  on  the  edge  of  seven  miles  prairie, 
a  spot  charming  to  the  eye,  but  deficient  in  surface  water,  and  they 
say  the  well  water  is  not  good.  I  suppose  they  have  not  dug  deeper 
than  twenty- five  feet,  which  is  no  criterion  of  the  purity  of  springs, 
in  a  soil  so  absorbajit  from  the  surface  to  that  depth."  p.  1U6. 

"The  prairies  have  been  represented  as  marshes,  and  many  of  them 
are  so.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  all."  p.  IU9. 

[Blowe,  Daniel].  A  Geographical,  Historical,  Commercial,  aind  Agricultural 
View  of  the  United  States  of  America;  Forming  a  Complete  Emigrant ' s 
Directory  through  Every  Part  of  the  Republic  .  .  .  Compiled  b^  Several- 
Gentlemen  from  a  Variety  of  Original  Manuscripts,  and  from  the  Latest 
and  Best  Authorities.   London:   Edwards  &  Knibb,  etc.,  1820.   7^6  p. 

Published  anonymously,  this  work  was  reissued,  probably  the  same 
year,  at  Liverpool,  under  the  author's  name.  There  is  evidence  in  the 
section  on  Illinois,  which  occupies  ten  pages,  that  Blowe  relied 
heavily  (in  some  places  verbatim)  on  Samuel  R.  Brown,  The  Western 
Gazetteer  (1817)  [cf.  below].  Notable  is  their  identical  statement 
that,  "No  state  or  territory  in  North  America  can  boast  of  superior 
"facilities  of  internal  navigation."  (Blowe,  p.  571,  Brown,  p.  17). 
Blowe  also  uses  Brovm's  six  classifications  of  the  topography  of 
Illinois,  as  did  Peck  eleven  years  later.  On  the  matter  of  the  value 
of  a  work  such  as  this,  in  which  the  author  has  copied  another  work. 


its  worth  must  be  seen  in  the  increased  circulation  the  information 
itself  is  given.   It  is  such  circulation  of  information  that  affected 
settlement,  and  whether  the  author  '.limself  made  the  observation  is 
unimportant.  Among  other  comments  in  Blovje  on  the  physical  features 
of  Illinois,  are  the  following,  pertinent  to  water  resource  evaluation. 

"Nature  has  been  eminently  bountiful  to  Illinois,  in  bestowing 
the  means  of  internal  navigation  without  the  expense  of  cutting  canals, 
perhaps  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  courses  of  the 
principal  rivers,  with  their  branches,  are  not  less  than  3jOOO  miles; 
viz.  2,000  internally  and  1,000  on  the  frontiers.  A  small  comparative 
expense  will  unite  the  river  Illinois  with  the  Chicago,  vrhich,  as  before 
observed,  falls  into  lake  Michigan.  Then  the  lead  of  Missouri  and 
the  cotton  of  Tennessee  X'/ill  find  their  way  to  Detroit,  and  to  Buffalo 
on  lake  Erie."  p.  573.  This  passage  is  taken  substantially  from  Brown. 

Under  the  heading,  "General  Aspect  of  the  Country,"  Blowe  relies 
on  Broim  for  the  six  divisions  of  land.  These  divisions  in  Blowe  are: 
1.  the  bottoms,  bordering  on  the  rivers;  2.  the  land  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  ("It  would  be  unsafe  for  the  settler  to  locate  himself 
upon  this  soil.");  3.  dry  prairie;  h.     vret  prairie,  found  remote  from 
streams,  or  at  their  sources,  the  soil  cold  and  barren,  abounding  with 
swamps,  ponds,  and  tall  grass;  5.  timbered  land;  6.  hills,  sterile 
soil,  stunted  timber  at  best.   (pp.  573-7'+.)  See  Brown,  below,  for 
comparison. 


Brown,  Samuel  R.  The  V7estern  Gazetteer ;  or.  Emigrant ' s  Directory,  Contain- 
ing a  Geographical  Description  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
.  .  .  with  an  Appendix  Containing  .  .  .  Directions  to  Emigrants. 
Auburn,  New  York:   Printed  by  H.  C.  Southwick,  1817.   352.  p. 

This  work,  because  of  its  date,  is  basic.  The  fact  that  Blowe 
relied  on  it  for  his  description  of  Illinois,  and  that  Peck  and  others, 
through  Peck,  used  Brovm's  land  classifications,  the  first  attempt  to 
classify  Illinois  into  physiographic  regions,  gives  it  importance.  The 
gazetteers  that  come  after  this  one  also  relied  on  Browns  descriptions 
of  the  V7ater  resources  of  the  territory.  The  following  are  his  obser- 
vations . 

"No  state  or  territory  in  North  /jnerica  can  boast  of  superior 
facilities  of  internal  navigation."  p.  17. 

The  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Illinois:  Sa^amond  [sic] ,  150 
miles,  for  small  craft;  Demi  Quain,  120  miles;  Seseme  Quain,  60  miles; 
La  Marche,  a  short  distance;  Fox,  130  miles;  Plein,  or  Kickapoo; 
Macopin,  9  miles;  Little  Mi chill imackinac,  90  miles;  Crow  Meadow,  15 
miles;  Rainy  Island  River,  a  few  miles,  p.  l8. 

Concerning  the  Illinois:   "The  banks  of  the  Illinois  are  generally 
high.  The  bed  of  the  river  being  a  V7hite  marble,  or  clay,  or  sand, 
the  v/aters  are  remarkably  clear."  p.  19. 


Concerning  the  Ka.skaskia:   "On  the  [tributary]  streams  of  this 
river  there  are  already  built,  and  no\i  building  a  great  number  of 
mills — it  is  navigable  at  least  I50  miles  on  a.  straight  line.  ..." 
p.  20. 

The  Au  Vase  river  is  beatable  60  miles,  waters  a.  district  70  by 
25  miles.  The  Saline,  emptying  into  the  Ohio,  is  150  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  navigable  30  miles  for  keels  and  batteaux.  There  are 
some,  unnamed,  streams  emptying  into  the  Ohio,  i.>?hich  "are  sufficiently 
large  to  afford  mill  seats."  Also  mentioned  are  several  other  rivers 
and  "many  small  lakes"  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state,   p.  21. 

Face  of  the  Country.   "There  are  six  distinct  kinds  of  land  in 
Illinois.  1.  Bottom,  bearing  honey  locust,  pecan,  black  walnut, 
beach  [sic] ,  sugar  maple,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  &c.  This  land  is  of  the 
first  quality,  and  maj''  be  said  to  be  ripe  alluvion,  and  is  found  in 
greater  or  less  quantities,  on  all  the  rivers  before  enumerated.  It 
is  called  the  first  bottom.   It  is  almost  invariably  covered  with  a 
pretty  heavy  growth  of  the  foregoing  trees,  grape  vines,  &c.  and  in 
autumn  the  air  of  these  bottoms  is  agreeably  impregnated  with  an 
aromatic  smell,  cause  no  doubt  by  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  black 
walnut.   This  land  is  inexhaustible  in  fecundity,  as  is  proved  by 
its  present  fertility,  where  it  has  been  annually  cultivated  without 
manure,  for  more  than  a  century.   It  varies  in  width  from  50  rods  to 
two  miles  and  upwards.  2.  The  newly  formed  or  unripe  alluvion;  this 
kind  of  land  is  always  found  at  the  mouths  and  confluences  of  rivers 
....  These  bottoms  are  subject  to  inundations,  the  banks  being 
several  feet  below  high  water  mark.  There  are  many  thousands  acres 
of  this  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississippi.  Woe  be  to  the  settler,  who  locates  himself  upon 
this  deleterious  soil.  3-  Dry  prairie,  bordering  all  the  rivers, 
lies  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  bottoms ;  from  30  to  100  feet 
higher;  and  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  a  dry  rich  soil,  and  most 
happily  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  as  it  bears  drought  and 
rain  with  equal  success.  These  prairies  are  destitute  of  trees, 
unless  where  they  are  crossed  by  streams  and  occasional  islands  of 
wood  land.  The  prairies  of  the  Illinois  river  are  the  most  extensive 
of  any  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  have  alone  been  estimated  at 
1,200,000  acres.  This  soil  is  some  places  black,  in  others  of  the 
colour  of  iron  rust  interspersed  with  a  light  white  sand.  In  point  of 
productiveness,  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  first  rate  river  bottoms, 
and  in  some  respects  superior,  k,   VJet  prairie,  which  are  found  remote 
from  streams,  or  at  their  sources,  the  soil  is  generally  cold  and 
barren,  abounding  with  swamps,  ponds,  and  covered  with  a  tall  coarse 
grass.  5.  Timbered  land,  moderately  hilly,  well  watered,  and  of  a  rich 
soil.  6.  Hills,  of  a  sterile  soil  and  destitute  of  timber,  or  covered 
with  stinted  oaks  and  pines."  pp.  22-23. 

[Buckingham,  J.  H. ] .  Illinois  as  Lincoln  lOiew  It:  A  Boston  Reporter's  Record 
of  a  Trip  in  I8U7,  Harry  E.  Pratt,  ed.  Springfield,  Illinois:  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association,  1938. 


J.  H.  Buckinshara  was  the  son  of  the  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Courier.   He  toured  Illinois  in  I8U7,  and  sent  back  letters  to 
be  printed  in  the  Courier.  This  method  of  publication  of  travel 
accounts  was  quite  popular,  as  the  readers  were  assured  that  the 
reports  i;ere  up  to  date,  and  the  impressions  spontaneous.  Pratt  col- 
lected and  reprinted  the  letters.  The  follov;ing  excerpt  is  from  the 
letter  dated  12  July  I8U7,  at  Springfield,  and  is  of  interest  because 
mention  is  made  of  the  moisture  in  the  soil  on  the  prairies. 

"I  have  rode  -again  on  the  prairies  some  ten  miles  and  back,  to 
the  southeast,  and  have  been  where  there  are  no  roads,  riding  over 
the  grass,  and  seeing  the  hemp,  and  the  corn,  .-.nd  the  wheat,  and  the 
oats,  all  of  which  grow  without  any  cultivation,  except  that  of  sowing. 
With  us  [in  New  England],  corn  has  to  be  hoed--but  here  on  the  prairies, 
the  ground  is  ploughed  up,  the  seed  deposited,  and  \-ihen   it  comes  up 
the  plough  is  once  more  run  through  the  field,  and  the  corn  ripens  as 
it  stands.  Dry  weather  does  not  affect  it  injuriously,  as  there  is 
moisture  enough  in  the  earth  to  sustain  it,  and  with  the  least  atten- 
tion that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  the  yield  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre;  on  old  fa.rms,  fifty  bushels  is  a  fair  average 
crop."  p.  36. 

Charlevoix,  Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de.  Histoire  et  description  generale  de 
la  Houvelle  France  avec  le  j ournal  historique  d'un  voyage  fait  par 
ordre  du  roi  dans  L'amerique  Septentrionale .  6  vols.  Paris:  Ganeau, 

nkk. 

.  History  and  General  Description  of  New  France .  Trans.  John 

Gilmary  Shea.  ^  vols.  New  York,  186^72.  Omits  the  Journal 
Historique. 

.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North-America.  Undertaken  by  Order  of  the 

French  King.  Containing  a  Geographical  Description  and  Natural  History 
of  that  Country,  Particularly  Canada.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Customs,  Characters ,  Religion,  Manners  and  Traditions  of  the  Original 
Inhabitants.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Lesdiguieres. 
2  vols.  London:  R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  17^.  This  is  the  Journal  Historique. 

Reprinted:  Ed.  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  2  vols.,  Chicago:   The  Caxton 
Club,  1923. 

.  Letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Lesdiguieres :  Giving  an  Account  of  a 

Voyage  to  Canada,  and  Travels  through  that  Vast  Country,  and  Louisiana, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Undertaken  by  Order  of  the  Present  King  o_f 
France .  London:  R.  Baldv;in,  1763.  1  vol.,  38^)-  p. 

Father  Charlevoix  is  an  important  source  for  all  later 
writers  of  the  early  history  and  description  of  Upper  Louisiana. 
In  1719}  the  King  commissioned  him  to  go  to  Canada  and  produce  an 
accurate  description  of  that  colony.   In  the  v;inter  of  1721-1722, 
Charlevoix  journeyed  through  the  Great  Lakes,  across  the  St.  Joseph- 
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Kankakee  river  route,  dovm  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the 
Gulf,  returning  home  by  way  of  the  Floridas  and  Indies.   His  Journal 
Historique  is  among  the  first  full  descriptions  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Because  he  took  the  usual  water  route,  his  observations  of 
the  state  of  water  resources  in  the  Illinois  Country  are  concerned 
with  the  trajisportation  facilities  offered  by  the  streams.   The 
following  notes  are  from  the  Journal  Historique,  the  I76I  London  edition. 
The  six  volumes  of  the  Histoire  et  Description  Generale  deal  only  with 
Canada. 

"After  ascending  up  [the  Chicago]  river,  there  is  a  passage  to  that 
of  the  Illinois  by  means  of  two  carrying  places,  the  longest  of  which 
is  not  above  a  league  and  a  quarter;  but  being  informed  that  at  this 
season  [September]  of  the  year,  there  is  not  water  sufficient  for  a 
canoe,  [I  chose  to  go  up  the  St.  Joseph  and  do\\m  the  Kankakee  to  the 
Illinois]."  II,  pp.  I83-8U. 

"The  [Kankakee]  river  at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  its 
source,  forms  a  small  lake  [English  Lake,  Indiana?],  after  which  it 
grows  considerably  broader.  .  .  .  The  misfortune  is,  that  the 
Theakiki  [Kankakee]  loses  in  depth,  in  proportion  as  it  encreases  [sic] 
in  breadth,  so  that  we  were  often  obliged  to  unload  the  canoe  and 
travel  on  foot.  ..."  II,  p.  I98. 

"I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  so  little  water  in  the 
Theakiki,  notwithstanding  it  receives  a  good  many  pretty  large  rivers, 
one  of  v;hich  is  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth  at  its  mouth,  and  has 
been  called  the  River  of  the  Iroquois.  .  .  .   The  27th  of  September 
we  arrived  at  the  Forks ,  that  being  the  name  given  by  the  Canadians 
to  the  place  vzhere  the  Theakiki  and  the  river  of  the  Illinois  join. 
This  last,  notwithstanding  it  is  sixty  leagues  from  its  source  is 
still  so  very  shallow,  that  I  have  seen  a.  buffalo  cross  it,  without 
being  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  water.  The  Theakiki,  on  the  contrary, 
besides,  that  it  brings  its  waters  from  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
leagues,  is  a  most  beautiful  river.  .  .  .   [The  Illinois -Theakiki] 
does  not  acquire  a  depth  correspondent  to  its  breadth,  till  fifteen 
leagues  below  the  Forks ;  though  in  that  interval  many  other  rivers 
fall  into  it."  II,  p.  199. 

At  Little  Rocks,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  river, 
"v/e  passed  that  last  part  of  the  [Illinois]  river,  where  you  are 
obliged  to  carry  your  canoe;  from  this  place  forwards,  it  is  every- 
where, both  in  breadth  and  deepness  equal  to  most  grea.t  rivers  in 
Europe."  II,  p.  20U. 

Charlevoix  describes  Lake  Peoria,  then  called  Pimiteouy,  and 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Illinois  belov;  Peoria. 

At  Cahokia,  on  the  Mississippi:   "This  village  is  situated  on 
a  small  river  which  runs  from  the  east,  and  has  no  water  but  in  the 
spring  season  so  that  we  vrere  obliged  to  walk  above  half  a  league, 
before  we  could  get  to  our  cabbins  [sic] .  I  was  astonished  they  had 
pitched  upon  so  inconvenient  a  situation,  especially  as  they  had  so 
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many  better  in  tVieir  choice:  but  I  vas  told  th.nt  the  Mississippi 
washed  the  foot  of  that  village  when  it  './ns  huilt,  that  in  three 
vear.s  it  has  lost  half  a  lea.gue  of  tt.s  brea.dth.  .  .  ."  II,  o.  213-lV. 

Collot,  Victor.   Voyage  dans  I'.^orique  Septentrionale ;  ou,  Description  des 

pays  arroses  oar  le  Missis.oippi,  I'Ohio,  le  Missouri,  et  autre s  rivieres 
affluentes;  o1)Gervabions  exactes  sur  le  cours  et  les  sondes  de  ses 
rivieres.  .  .  .   Paris:   Bertrand,  l82^.   2  vols.  ?c  atlas. 

A  Journey  in  North  America,  Containing  a  Survey  of  the  Countries  V.'atcred 
by  the  r~ssTssipoi,  Ohio,  Missouri ,  a,nd  other  Affluing  Rivers .  .  .  . 
Paris!   Bertra.nd,  l326.   2  vol..  in  1,  &  atlas. 

Reprint,  English  ed.,  Fircnze:   0.  Lange ,  192U.   2  vols.  -^   atlas. 

Both  editions  are  said  to  have  been  printed  before  the  author's 
death  in  I805,  huo  v;ere  not  published  until  I826,  at  v;hich  time  all 
but  one  hundred  copies  of  the  English  edition  and  three  hundred  of  the 
French  were  destroyed.   In  1796  Collot  visited  the  VJest,  at  the  request 
of  Adet,  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States.   He  describes  in 
detail  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Illinois  rivers  and  treats 
of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  country.   The  following  notes, 
taken  from  the  192^  reprint  of  the  English  edition,  are  his  remarks 
on  the  Illinois  river,  a:;  far  upstrefim  as  Peoria. 

Items  noticed  as  Collot  ascended  the  river:   at  mile  I8,  the 
Macopin  river,  t'venty  j.^ards  broad  at  its  moubh,  navigable  for  nine  miles; 
width  of  Illinois  continues  to  be  'lOO  yai'ds  :  i'ine  river,  fifty  yards 
vdde,  swift  current:  Sagamond  river,  100  yards  broad,  navigable  I80  miles 
for  small  canoes:  Demi  Quian  river,  fifty  yards  broad,  navigable  120  miles 
Demi  Quian  Lake,  "of  a  circular  form,  is  at  least  six  miles  in  diameter, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Illinois  river  by  a  small  channel,  which  is 
alv/ays  four  feet  deep;"  Seseme  Quian  river,  ''0  yards  broad,  navigable  by 
small  skiffs  nine  miles  only;  Michilimackina.c  river,  fifty  yards  broad, 
navigable  ninety  miles,   vol.  I,  pp.  2h5-70,  pas s im . 

Coxe,  Daniel.  \   Description  of  the  English  Province  of  Garolana,  by  the 

Spa.niaTds  Cill'd  '''lorida,  and  by  the  French  la  Louis  lane.   As  Also  of 
the  Great  and  Famo\] s  River  Meschacebe  or  Missijipi ,  the  Five  Vast  I'lavi- 
gabie  Lakes  of  Fresh  Water,  and  the  Parts  .-'' jacent.  London:   Printed 
for  B.  Crov/se,  17'22.   122  p. 

Most  compilers  of  geo-'raphies  and  gazetteers  in  the  later  eight- 
eenth century  relied  for  a  description  0:'  ch'^  -'ostern  country  on  the 
French  accounts  and  Coxe,   Therefore,  Coxe  received  vride  circulation, 
both  in  his  o^-m  editions  (1726,  17^il)  a.nd  his  contributions  to  other 
compilations.   His  knowledge  of  the  Illinois  Country  is  sketchy  and 
vague,  often  erroneous,  as  will  bo  seen  in  the  follov.dng  description 
of  the  Illinois  river  country.  This  is  the  only  reference  he  makes 
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to  Illinois 

"Forty  Miles  above  the  Yellow  ^iver  [Missouri] ,  on  the  East  side, 
is  the  River  Checagou  or  the  River  of  the  Alinouecks,  corruptly  by 
the  French  call'd  Illinois,  which  Nation  liv'd  upon  and  about  this 
River,  having  above  60  tovms,  and  formerly  20000  fighting  Men,  but  are 
now  a.lmost  totally  destroy 'd  by  the  Irocois,  or  driven  beyond  the 
Meschacebe  './estward.  This  is  a  large  Pleasant  river:  And  about  250 
Miles  above  its  Entrance  into  the  Meschacebe  it  is  divided  into  two 
Branches:  the  lesser  comes  from  North  and  by  Ea.st,  and  its  Head  is 
within  U  or  5  miles  of  the  great  lake  of  the  Alinouecks  [Michigan] 
on  its  West-side:  the  other  comes  almost  directly  from  the  Ea.st,  a.nd 
proceeds  from  a  Morass  within  2  Miles  of  the  River  Miarniha,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  same  Lake.   On  the  South-Ea.st-side,  there  is 
an  easy  Communication  between  these  two  rivers,  by  a  Land  Carriage  of 
2  Leagues,  about  50  miles  to  the  South-East  of  the  aforemention'd 
Lake.   The  Course  of  this  River  from  its  Head  exceeds  UOO  Miles, 
Navigable  above  half  w.-.y  by  Ships,  and  most  of  the  rest  by  Gloops 
and  large  3oa.ts  or  Barges.  Many  small  Rivers  run  into  it,  and  it 
forms  2  or  3  Lakes;  but  one  mightily  extolled,  call'd  Pimiteoui 
[Peoria],  which  is  20  Mil  ;S  long  and  3  Miles  broad;  it  affords  great 
Ouantities  of  good  Fish,  and  the  Country  round  about  it,  abounds 
with  Game,  both  Fowls  and  Beasts."  pp.  l6-17 


Ciirtiss,  Daniel  S.   -Jestern  Portraiture,  and  Emigrants'  Guide;  A  Descrip- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa;  VJith  Remarks  on  Minnesota, 
and  Other  Territories.   New  York:   J7  H.  Colton,  lb52T  351  p. 

Based  in  part  on  personal  observation,  this  book  is  a  fitting 
close  to  this  survey  of  literature  up  to  I85O.   It  is  one  of  the 
best  descriptive  works  of  the  period.  The  first  part  is  a  series 
of  "trips"  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and  by  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  St.  Paul.   A  l.j.ter  section  of  about  a  hundred  pages  is  de- 
voted to  a  more  formal  description  of  Illinois,  its  to^/ms,  counties, 
people,  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.   Another  section  contains 
extensive  extracts  from  letters  v/ritten  by  a  Mr.  Thompson  on  a 
journey  in  I85I  dovm  the  Illinois  and  up  the  Mississippi.   Of  interest 
in  the  following  notes  is  the  notice  of  available  v/ater  power  in 
various  pa.rts  of  the  state,  the  proposals  for  draining  the  .American 
Bottom,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  description  of  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi, 
which  mentions  the  matter  of  drainage  diversion  in  relation  to  Lake 
Michigan. 

"There  is  no  marsh  or  impassibly  v/et  land  about  Chicago,  as 
strangers  often  imagine  from  a  casual  glance,  though  the  surface  is 
very  level,  at  a  hight  [sic]  of  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  lalte 
and  river.  And  the  winds,  off  and  onto  the  lake,  create  fluctuations 
in  the  water  of  the  river  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches,  much  like  tides 
in  seaboard  rivers,  a,nd  have  a  fine  effect  in  promoting  health,  by 
keeping  the  v/aters  active  and  fresh."  p.  kj. 

Rock  Island;   "From  its  immense,  very  convenient  water-pov/ers , 
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derived  from  both  the  Mississippi  and  Rock  rivers,  and  for  its  wider 
surface  of  level  ground  between  river  and  bluff,  Rock  Island  possess- 
es importance  and  business  facilities  superior  to  Davenport.  .  .  . 
The  main  and  navigable  channel  of  the  river  is  on  the  west  side, 
while  that  on  the  east  side  is  narrower,  and  has  been  dammed  so  as 
to  afford  a  splendid  water-power  above,  and  a  fine  little  harbor  of 
still  water  below.  ..."  p.  85. 

The  rapids  in  the  Mississippi  above  Rock  Island:   "In  time  of 
low  water,  these  rapids  retard  the  speed  of  boats,  and  the  unsticking 
rocks  render  navigation  somewhat  dangerous,  except  the  boats  care- 
fully guided  by  experienced  pilots.   By  throwing  out  oblique  wing 
dams,  at  various  places,  many  vrater  powers  are  obtained."  p.  87. 

Mill  seats  and  water  power  facilities  noted  in:   Rock  River 
country  (p.  219),  Coles  county  (p.  2^8),  Kane  county  (p.  258), 
Livingston  county — Vermillion  river  (p.  262). 

A  white  sulphur  spring  noted  near  Rock  Island,  v;ith  the 
possibilities  of  a  resort  being  established  there.   (p.  220 ). 

The  .^erican  Bottom:   "The  only  objection  offered  to  this  tract 
is  its  unhealthiness.   This  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lands 
directly  on  the  margin  of  the  river  being  higher  than  those  under  the 
bluffs,  where  the  water,  after  leaving  the  former,  sets  back  and 
forms  ponds  and  lagoons ,  which  during  the  summer  stagnate  and  throw 
off  noxious  effluvia.  These,  however,  might,  at  a  trifling  expense 
be  drained  by  lateral  canals  communicating  with  the  rivers.  .  .  . 
Lotteries  were  numerously  got  up  in  the  West,  declared  for  the 
specious  purpose  of  Draining  the  American  Bottoms ;  but  we  have  never 
learned  that  they  produced  any  such  beneficial  results ,  although 
many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  tickets  were  sold  for  years. 

"I  will  notice  here  an  error  of  the  old  inhabitants ,  in  regard  to 
a  philosophical  fact  in  vegetation.  They  recommended  the  settlers 
not  to  plant  corn  near  their  dwellings  on  this  tract;  as  its  luxurient 
grov/th  prevented  the  sun  from  dispelling  the  bad  vapors.  This  is 
erroneous  doctrine;  as  l\ixurient  grovrths  of  vegetation  absorb  or  take 
in  the  carbon  and  other  gases,  deleterious  to  human  health,  at  the 
same  time  they  give  off  oxygen,  so  essential  to  the  existance  of  life." 
p.  227. 

On  viewing  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Thompson  makes  the 
following  observation:   "I  had  never  before  had  such  an  impression 
of  the  power  of  vjater  as  an  agent  in  geological  changes ;  nothing 
can  resist  such  a  flood.   There  is  much  in  the  geological  features  of 
the  region  to  indicate  the  agency  of  far  mightier  floods  in  years  of 
ages  gone.   Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  great  lakes  once 
emptied  through  this  channel  to  the  sea.  Lake  Michigan  seems  no\-r   on 
the  map  to  be  turned  upside  dovm,  and  the  almost  dead  level  at  Chicago 
favors  the  idea  that  it  once  emptied  itself  southward.   In  digging  ?, 
well  at  Jacksonville  there  was  found,  tv/enty-five  feet  below  the 
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surface,  a  solitary  piece  of  Lake  Superior  copper.   Hov/  came  it 
there?  Or  v;hence  came  the  marine  shells  that  strev/  the  ba.nk  of  the 
Mississippi  near  New  Boston?"  p.  328. 


[Cutler,  Jervis] .  _\   Topographical  Description  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  Territory,  and  Louisiana:  Comprehending  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  and  Their  Principal  Tributary  Streams ,  the 
Face  of  the  Country,  Soils,  VJaters ,  Natural  Productions.  .  .  . 
Boston:   V/illiams ,  l8l2,  219  p. 

Most  of  this  book  is  based  on  personal  observations;  Cutler  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  a.nd  knew  the  Ohio  and 
lov/er  Mississippi  valleys.   In  this  book  Illinois  is  treated  under 
the  Indiana  Territory.  Cutler's  notations  on  the  water  resources 
included  the  government  saline,  the  portage  at  Chicago,  and  the 
Illinois  river.   The  geological  references  in  the  book  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  Just  water  resources. 

"About  forty  miles  from  Saint  Vincennes,  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  is  the  Great  Sabine  [sic] ,  so  called,  where  salt,  in  large 
quantities,  is  made.   It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  land,  on  a  stream  of 
water  which  flows  into  the  Ohio.   The  land  is  still  owned  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  rented  to  those  who  carry  on  the 
salt  works.  .  .  .   The  waters  in  this  Saline  are  said  to  hove  double 
the  strength  of  those  at  the  great  salt  springs  on  the  Scioto  river." 
p.  56. 

Notes  the  portage,  "of  only  two  miles,"  between  the  Des  Plaines 
and  the  Chicago,   p.  62. 

Illinois  river:   waters  clear,  many  salt  ponds  and  small  la.kes 
near  the  river,  many  fish.   p.  63. 


Dablon,  Claudius.   "Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  Many  Countries  Situated 
to  the  South  of  Nevr  France,  Made  in  1673} "  The  Jesuit  Relations  and 
Allied  Documents,  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  ed.   ("Cleveland ,  I8 ? } ) , 
vol.   LVIII,  pp.  52-109. 

Father  Dablon  was  Marquette's  superior  in  the  Jesuit  missions. 
He  sent  Marquette  to  a.ccompany  Joliet  in  l673j  and  1  .ter  edited 
Marquette's  journals.   Joliet 's  record  of  the  trip  was  lost  when  his 
canoe  capsized  in  Lake  Huron  on  the  return  journey.   This  letter  of 
Dablon,  dated  August  1,  167'+,  is  his  report  of  what  Joliet  to].d  him 
about  the  expedition.   The  most  notable  report  is  Joliet 'r,  recommen- 
dations for  a.  canal  betvreen  the  Chicago  river  and  the  Illinois,  the 
first  such  proposal. 
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"...  \ie   could  Qo  with  facili:".y  to  Florida  in  a  bark,  and  by 
very  easy  navigation.   It  would  onlj--  be  necessary  to  make  a  canal, 
by  cuttinJT  through  half  a  league  of  pnirie,  to  pa.ss  from  the  foot 
of  the  lake  of  the  Illinois  [l!ichiga.n]  to  the  river  S-iint  Louis 
[Illinois].   Fere  is  the  route  that  would  be  followed:   the  bark 
v;ould  be  built  on  lake  Erie,  which  is  near  lake  Ontario:  it  would 
easily  pass  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Huron,  vrhenco  it  would  enter 
lake  Illinois.   'b  the  end  of  that  lake  the  canal  or  excavation  of 
which  I  have  spoken  would  be  made,  to  gain  a  passage  into  the  river 
Saint  Louis,  vrhich  fnlls  into  the  Mississippi."  Jesuit  'delations , 
LVIII:   105. 


Da.na,  E[dmundj  .   Geographical  Sketches  on  the  VJestcrn  Country;  Designed 
for  Smi grants  and  Settlers .  .  .   Including  h   Particular  Description 
of  the  Unsold  Public  Lands.  .  .  .   Cincinnati:   Looker,  etc.,  Idiy. 
312  p. 

This  work,  gho[,t  v.Titten  from  Dana's  notes  by  Hhuben  Kidder, 
contains,  besides  a.  general  description  of  the  western  country,  a 
section  of  tv/enty  pages  on  Illinois.   These  are  the  product  of  person- 
al observation,  Dana  having  spent  six  years  in  assisting  emigrancs 
in  locating  and  purchasing  la.nd.   The  following  notes  from  his  obser- 
vations on  the  v;ater  resources  of  Illinois  mention  the  Illinoi:  river 
and  its  navigability,  the  proposed  Illinois-Michiga,n  canal,  and  the 
various  prairie  lands,  as  well  as  short  notices  of  several  streams 
and  mill  seats . 

"[The  Illinois]  is  discharged  into  the  Mississippi  21  miles  above 
the  Missouri,  where  its  width  is  ^+20  yards.   Its  current  is  gentle  and 
smooth,  unimpeded  by  falls  or  rapids,  and  navigable  for  UOO  miles; 
much  of  its  baaiks  are  overflowed  in  high  vrater."  p.  20. 

"A  fifth  canal  has  been  proposed  between  the  Plain,  a  stream  of 
the  Illinois,  and  the  Chicago,  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan;  the  waters 
of  these  two  streams  are  so  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal  level, 
that  during  freshets  boats  can  conveniently  pass  from  one  to  the 
other--A  like  provision  as  above  mentioned  [land  reservation]  is  made 
by  Congress  to  open  a  water  passage  at  this  place.   A  very  particular 
report  has  been  lately  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  stating  the  practibility  of  opening  a  canal  here,  at  a  moderate 
expense."  p.  2U. 

There  are  tvra  kinds  of  "prairas":   "one  low,  wet,  and  flat, 
occasionally  cold  and  unproductive,  contributing  to  form  the  sources 
of  streams,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  being  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  long  since  drained  or  dried  up,  and  covered  with  a  very  coarse, 
tall  grass.   Of  this  kind  there  are  few  in  this  state  [Illinois],  The 
other  species  is  from  25  to  80  feet  higher,  consisting,  commonly,  of 
a  deep,  strong,  dry,  v?arm,  dark  colored,  sandy  loam.  ..."  p.  133. 
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"...  even  the  hiffh  praira.s  [e  ic]  are  supposed  to  be  too  wet 
for  plough  fields:   they  seem  to  be  designed  by  nature,  as  sources 
from  whence  to  supply  neuiy  of  the  tributary  streams,  which  form  the 
sheet  of  waters,  that  in  a  manner  surround  the  state.  The  greater 
portion  [of  northeastern  area  of  the  state]  is  vret  prairas,  well 
calculated  for  the  raising  of  stock.  ..."   p.  13^. 

"The  whole  extent  of  the  country  from  the  Embarass  [to  Carlisle 
on  the  Kaskaskia] ,  is  scantily  supplied  v/ith  streams;  and  those  few 
which  traverse  the  country,  are  generally  exhausted  in  the  dry 
summer  months.  .  .  .   The  only  water  which  can  be  obtained  not  injur- 
ious to  health,  is  rendered  disgustful,  by  the  impregnation  of 
sulphur  and  copperas."  p.   13^. 

Mill  seats  noted:   tributaries  of  the  Ka.skaskia  (p.  139); 
tributary  streams  of  the  Sangamon  (p.  ih'j));   Cash  river  (p.  IU9); 
St.  Mary's  river  (p.  1^+9) ;  Cahokia  creek,  "drives  several  mills" 
(p.  150);  Wook  river,  "good  mill  seats"  (p.  I50). 

Darby,  William.  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
States  and  Territories  Comprising  a  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Description.   New  York:   Kirk  &  Mercein,  I8I8.   311  p. 

A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  Illinois,  and  a  section  in  the 
appendix  discusses  Illinois  vzaterv/ays .  ITotable  in  Darby's  remarks 
on  the  possibility  of  a  canal  between  the  Illinois  river  and  Lake 
Michigan  is  his  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  region.  He  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  Kankakee  is  the  sole  source  of  the 
Illinois ,  and  appears  to  be  not  aware  of  the  Des  Plaines  river  and 
its  connection  to  the  Chicago.   As  is  noted,  however,  he  does  insert 
an  addendum  to  this  discussion  which  rectifies  the  matter.  Other 
notices  of  the  water  resources  of  Illinois  are  not  outstanding,  being 
merely  the  usual  stream  length  notices,  and  a  notice  of  the  Illinois 
river  (pp.  209-10). 

"Canals  have  been  projected  to  unite  the  headwaters  of  the  Illinois 
with  Lake  Michigan.  The  country  near  the  sources  of  Illinois  is  very 
imperfectly  knovm;  and  some  reports  respecting  it  are  not  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  features  of  other  adjacent  parts,  which  have  been  more 
accurately  surveyed. 

"The  sources  of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  rise  in  a  high  table  land. 
The  Wabash  flows  in  a  rapid  stream,  without  falls,  to  the  Ohio;  but 
the  Maumee  before  reaching  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  is 
precipitated  over  extensive  cataracts. 

"Reports  have  been  made,  stating  that  canoes  had  passed  at  high 
water  from  Michigan  into  Illinois;  if  so,  the  valley  of  the  latter 
must  be  very  much  lower  than  that  of  either  the  VJabash  or  Ma^amee 
rivers ,  or  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan  greatly  elevated  above  that 
of  Lake  Erie.  All  the  difference  of  level  that  exist  between  the  tvro 
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latter  lakes,  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the 
country  near  Fort  V/ayne  and  the  water  in  Lake  Erie.   Therefore,  if 
so  easy  a  communication  can  be  effected  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
Illinois  river,  the  latter  must  flow  in  a  very  deep  valley,  when 
compared  with  the  region  to  the  east  of  its  soirrce  [the  Kankakee  river 
in  northwestern  Indiana] .  If  a  canal  without  locks  can  be  formed  to 
unite  the  latter  lake  and  river  it  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
that  nature  admits  in  the  interior  of  this  continent. 

"In  point  of  utility,  a  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Wabash,  would  be  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  a  similar  work 
to  unite  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Calculating  from  common  experience, 
it  would  be  rational  to  conclude,  that  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
ought  to  follow,  not  precede,  civilized  settlement."  p.  3OO.  [Darby 
wrote,  in  an  addendum  to  these  remarks,  that  while  the  book  was  in 
the  press,  an  article  appeared  in  a  Cincinnati  newspaper  which 
"confirms  the  fact  of  a  communication  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
Illinois  river."  The  route  is  through  the  Chicago  river.] 

Davis,  John.   "A  Diary  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  Investigation,  I8U3- 
iSUU,"  Guy  A.  Lee,  ed.   Papers  in  Illinois  History  for  19^1  (Spring- 
field, 19^3),  pp.  38-72. 

John  Davis,  of  VJorcester,  Massachusetts,  served  as  governor  of 
and  senator  from,  that  state.   In  I8U3  the  State  of  Illinois  came 
before  the  English  bondholders  and  asked  them  to  contribute  $1,600,000 
more  toward  the  building  of  the  canal.  The  bondholders,  before  in- 
vesting more  money  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  losing  proposition,  com- 
missioned Davis  to  ascertain  five  things:   "whether  the  cost  of  work 
upon  the  canal  had  exceeded  $5,000,000;  whether  $1,600,000  would 
complete  it;  vrhether  the  proposed  pledge  of  canal,  property  with 
230,000  acres  of  land  would  be  adequate  security  on  $1,600,000; 
whether  the  canal  v/ould  probably  pay  if  completed;  and,  finally, 
whether  the  American  bondholders  would  subscribe  to  their  share  of 
the  new  loan."   (p.  ko.)     Davis  accordingly  set  out  in  November,  18^+3, 
to  examine  the  canal  route.  This  diary  of  that  trip  reveals  Davis  to 
be  an  observant  man,  interested  in  the  progress  and  problems  of  canal 
construction,  with  the  obtaining  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  the 
creation  of  water  power  along  the  route.  There  is  also  a  mention  of 
water  supply  on  the  prairies. 

"The  Illinois  is  a  broad,  tranquil,  shallow  stream.  Although 
our  [steam]  boat  drew  less  than  30  inches,  she  began  to  experience 
difficulties  before  v;e  had  ascended  30  miles,  and  much  time  was 
wasted  in  feeling  our  way  along,  very  slowly."  This  was  in  late 
November,   p.  kl. 

"The  canal  is  to  pa,ss  the  Fox  which  enters  the  Illinois  east 
of  [Ottawa]  within  half  a  mile  of  its  mouth  upon  an  aqueduct,  the 
piers  and  abutments  of  which  are  nearly  completed,  and  are  most 
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thoroughly  made  of  limestone.  The  river  is  about  500  feet  wide, 
and  sends  do\-m   a  large  volume  of  water.  The  tovm  is  located  between 
the  main  river  or  Illinois  and  the  canal,  which  from  the  Fox  fonrard 
westerly  runs  a  mile,  twice  the  usual  breadth  between  high  and  strong 
banks.  At  this  point  a  lateral  canal  turns  at  right  angles  and  runs 
southerly  towards  the  Illinois  river,  till  it  reaches  the  brow  of  the 
bluff,  by  V7hich  you  descend  to  what  is  called  the  river  bottom  or 
lower  bank,  then  it  turns  again  at  right  angles,  and  runs  easterly 
along  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  which  is  about  32  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  river.  The  design  of  this  arrangement  is  to  create  a 
great  mill  power  on  this  bluff.  To  complete  the  arrangement  and  to 
afford  an  adequate  supply  of  water  a  dam  is  thrown  across  the  Fox, 
about  U  or  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  river  is  thus  brought  or 
to  be  brought  into  the  canal  as  a  feeder,  both  to  supply  navigation, 
and  water  power.  The  arrangement  is  very  comprehensive,  and  the 
water  power  must  eventually  be  very  valuable,  as  the  coimtrj'-  is  not 
xrell  supplied  generally  with  mill  privileges."  p.  k^, 

"[Met  the  engineer  who  is]  to  ascertain  the  quantitj/-  of  water 
flowing  in  the  Fox,  and  the  feasibility,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
opening  a  feeder  some  20  to  25  miles  [from  Aurora]  to  the  Summit  of 
the  canal.  The  original  plan  was  to  make  Lake  Michigan  the  feeder. 
This  required  very  deep  and  expensive  cutting  for  more  than  30  miles, 
yet  from  some  singular  infatuation  the  legislature  forbid  the  use  of 
any  other.   In  this  deep  cut  of  rock,  and  hard  pan  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  exhausted,  while  only  about  half  the  distance  vras  excavated. 
The  legislature  having  removed  this  restriction,  it  is  now  believed, 
that  the  DuPage,  the  Kankakee,  and  the  Fox  rivers  may  be  employed  as 
feeders  at  a  level,  which  will  dispense  with  some  8  or  9  feet  of  this 
deep  cutting."  p.  U6-U8. 

At  Aurora,  "There  is  a  dam  giving  five  or  six  feet  of  head  and 
fall  upon  which  stand  a  number  of  mills.  Among  them  is  a  new  and 
very  complete  flouring  mill  with  four  run   of  stones.  ..."  p.  U8. 

At  St.  Charles,  "There  was  a  dam  which  supplied  five  or  six  appar- 
ently large  mills."  p.  ^9 

The  Des  Plaines,  "in  season  of  drought  drys  almost  entirely  up. 
A  contractor  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  whole  stream  contracted 
into  such  small  demensions,  that  he  could  place  one  foot  on  one  side 
and  the  other  upon  the  other  while  the  entire  current  ran  between  his 
legs."   (p.  5^.)  "The  same  persons  [who  reported  on  the  Des  Plaines] 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  DuPage  &  the  Kankakee  are  much  more 
steady  and  uniform  in  their  flow  of  water,  and  may  be  much  more  safely 
relied  upon."  p.  55. 

At  Joliet,  "The  canal  drops  into  the  river,  and  passes  from  the 
left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  a  pool  to  be  made  by  a  dam  not 
yet  erected.  To  accomplish  this  object,  two  dams  are  necessary,  the 
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lov;er  of  which  is  erected,  and  can  scarcely,  in  beauty,  and  solidity 
of  character,  be  surpassed.  Here  again  is  to  be  a  large  mill  power." 
p.  57. 

The  Kankakee:   "The  design  is  to  rise  it  upon  the  Juliette 
[Joliet]  level,  or  the  next  level  below  as  a  feeder,  taking  it  out 
at  the  rapids  at  V/ilmington,  where  is  a  woolen  factory  and  a  grist 
mill.  V7e  found  the  stream,  which  rises  in  Indiana,  several  hundred 
feet  broad,  and  at  this  time  [December]  affording  a  large  volume  of 
water."  p.  58. 

The  Calumet  river,  "about  200  feet  wide,  is  represented  as 
equitable  and  enduring.  ...   [It]  is  to  be  brought  into  the  canal 
at  the  summit."  p.  58. 

VJater  on  the  prairies:   "It  is  proper  to  remark  that  having 
traveled  200  miles  chiefly  over  prairie,  we  could  not  fail  to  note 
everywhere  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  and  v;ater  courses  compared 
with  the  northern  Atlantic  state.  The  amoimt  of  drainage  from  these 
prairies  seems  to  be  very  small,  and  running  streams  very  infre- 
quent. .  .  .  Our  general  observation  upon  the  character  of  the 
Des  Plaines,  its  almost  total  disappearance  in  extreme  dry  weather, 
the  inadequate  supply  from  wells,  forces  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  country  is  badly  supplied  with  vrater.  .  .  .  The  deficiency,  we 
spoke  of,  however,  exists  while  the  Des  Plaines  is  sending  down 
quite  a  strong  current,  and  thus  proving,  that  the  present  supplies 
are  abundant  compared  with  seasons  of  drought.   It  ought,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that  this  feature  of  the  west  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  portion  of  the  country."  pp.  6O-6I. 

Deliette,  Sieur.   "Memoir  of  De  Gannes  Concerning  the  Illinois  Country 

[1721],"  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  T.  C.  Pease,  ed.  (Spring- 
field, 193^),  vol.  XXIII,  pp.  302-395. 

The  De  Gannes  Memoir  is  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Deliette,  the 
nephew  of  Tonty,  the  governor  of  New  France.  The  memoir  relates  a 
journey  made  in  the  Illinois  Country  in  1721,  and  of  interest  to  the 
observer  of  water  resources  are  the  following  passages,  chiefly 
concerning  the  Chicago-Illinois  route. 

"The  Chicago  is  a  little  stream  only  two  leagues  long  bordered 
by  prairies  of  equal  dimension  in  width.  This  is  a  route  usually 
taken  to  go  into  this  country.  At  this  river  a  portage  is  made,  of 
a  quarter  of  a  league  [appx.  .6  mi.]  in  low  water  and  of  an  arpent 
[11.5  rods]  in  high  water.  One  finds  a  streamlet  for  half  a  league 
which  comes  from  two  little  lakes  that  extend  a  league  and  a  half, 
at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  rising  groiind  at  this  point,  is  made  a 
short  portage  simply  of  one's  baggage.  VJhen  the  water  is  favorable 
one  re-embarks  at  once,  but  when  it  is  low  it  is  necessary  to  go  on 
a  league.  This  is  called  the  Portage  of  the  Oaks;  and  it  costs 
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considerable  effort  to  get  the  boat  into  this  streamlet,  v;hich  empties 
into  the  river  which  the  French  call  the  Illinois.  However,  this  is 
not  the  Illinois,  as  we  only  come  to  that  stream  twenty  leagues 
farther  on.  The  passage  is  very  diffic\ilt  on  account  of  the  low 
waters  v^hich  virtually  render  the  river  impracticable,  because  one 
ordinarily  reaches  thio  region  only  in  summer  or  autumn.  There  are 
ten  places  where  for  half  a  league  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  half 
of  the  baggage,  and  very  often  to  remove  it  entirely,  until  the  deep 
water  is  reached.  It  is  necessary  also  sometimes  to  carry  the  canoe. 
There  is  a  place  even,  called  Mount  Joliet,  where  there  are  four 
leagues  of  rapids,  and  where  this  must  nearly  always  be  done." 
pp.  302-03. 


Delisle,  Legardeur.   "A  Search  for  Copper  on  the  Illinois  River:  The 
Journal  of  Legardeur  Delisle,  1722,"  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  Journal,  XXXVIII  (March,  19^5),  38-57. 

Delisle  accompanyed  F.  P.  Renaiilt  on  this  trip  when  the  latter, 
a  superintendant  of  mines ,  was  sent  to  look  for  minerals  in  the 
Illinois  valley.  Renault  later  became  the  proprietor  of  three  miles 
of  river  frontage  on  the  site  of  later-day  Peoria.  The  journal 
consists  mainly  of  a  listing  of  the  various  streams  that  empty  into 
the  lower  Illinois,  with  no  record  of  their  size  or  navigability. 
Delisle  mentions  that  there  was  no  current  in  the  Illinois,  as  it 
was  low  (p.  53).  There  is  mention  of  a  coal  mine  about  five  leagues 
up  the  Kikapoo  Creek,  "but  it  is  not  possible  to  go  as  far  as  that 
mine  by  dugout  canoe,  unless  it  should  be  in  time  of  high  water," 
(p-  55).  He  also  mentions  that  they  could  not  ascend  Apple  River 
because  of  the  shoals  (p.  57).  Other  than  these  notices,  the  journal 
says  little  about  the  water  resources  in  1722. 


Drake,  Daniel.  A  Systematic  Treatise.  .  .on  the  Principal  Diseases  of 
the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America.  .  .  .  Cincinnati,  Smith, 
1F50T  878  p. 

Drake  was  Cincinnati's  leading  physician  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  neneteenth  century;  he  also  became  famous  as  ain  educator  in 
the  field  of  medicine.  This  work,  his  most  famous,  has  sections  on 
the  American  Bottom,  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Kaskaskia,  Illinois, 
and  Rock  river  basins.  These  contain  topographical  data  and 
historical  notes  as  well  as  etiological  information.  The  following 
brief  notices  contain  Drake's  remarks  on  the  water  resources  of  the 
Illinois  valley.  The  greater  part  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the 
various  types  of  illness,  and  thus  forms  a  good  survey  of  the  medicEil 
history  of  the  area. 

The  Illinois  basin:   "Interminable  undulating  prairies,  dry, 
wet,  and  marshy,  interspersed  with  groves,  and  intersected  by  streams 
whose  wide  and  low  bottoms  are  overshadowed  with  trees,  characterize 
every  part  of  the  basin."  p.  321. 
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The  road  from  Jacksonville  to  Springfield:   "In  some  places  the 
surface  is  so  wet  as  to  require  the  roads  to  be  thrown  up  in  the 
middle;  but  not  a  pond  nor  marsh  is  to  be  seen  on  the  whole  route." 
p.  322. 

Concerning  central  Illinois,  around  Bloomington:   "The  narrow 
alluvial  bottoms  are  subject  to  inundation.  The  siirface  is  gently- 
rolling,  and  susceptible  fo  being  rendered  dry  by  ditching  and 
cultivation;  but  in  the  natural  state  many  of  the  prairies  are  wet 
or  marshy."  p.  323. 

Drake  mentions  that  a  dam  has  been  thro^-m  across  the  Des  Plaines 
at  Joliet,  to  provide  mill  power  and  supply  the  caaial.  p.  326. 


Entick,  John.  An  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  the  British 
Empire .  .  .  .  h   vols.  London,  1770. 

This  rather  comprehensive  work  contains  little  mention  of  the 
Illinois  Coxxntry,  including  it  in  the  sections  devoted  to  V7est 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  information  on  Illinois  is  confined  to 
an  account  of  the  rivers  of  the  region,  in  volume  four,  and  is 
taken  from  Coxe,  A  Description  of  the  English  Province  of  Carolana 
(1722).  The  notation  on  the  Illinois  River  is  identical:   ".  '.    T~the 
River  Checogou,  or  the  River  of  the  Illinouwecks ,  corruptly  called 
Illinois .  The  course  of  the  River  Checogou  is  above  four  hundred 
Miles,  navigable  above  half  way  by  Ships,  and  most  of  the  rest  by 
Sloops  and  Barges."   (IV,  p.  U71.  cf.  Coxe,  p.  17). 

Farnham,  Eliza  W.  Life  in  Prairie  Land.  New  York:  Harper,  I8U6.  U08  p. 

This  book  relates  the  experiences  of  a  woman  traveling  and 
residing  in  northern  and  central  Illinois  in  the  iSUO's.  Some  of 
the  episodes  are  no  doubt  ficititious,  but  the  book  does  give  a 
picture  of  frontier  life.  The  two  short  notices  of  water  resources 
concern  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  mentioned 
in  many  travel  journals,  and  a  curious  experience  which  throws 
light  on  the  laimdry  problems  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Farnham  ivrites  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
describing  it  as  others  had,  the  clear  eastern  current  and  the 
muddy  western  current,  and  it  is  not  for  many  miles  down  stream 
that  the  Missouri  finally  conquers  the  Mississippi,  p.  2k, 

"The  old  lady's  first  call  was  made  in  about  half  an  hour  after 
our  arrival,  and  accompanied  by  the  tender  of  a  barrel  of  rain-water, 
a  kindness  which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  have  undertak:en  to 
clean  such  a  house  with  lime-water,  and  that  to  be  brought  a  dis- 
tance of  some  dozen  rods."  p.  1U6. 
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Faiix,  W[illiam] .  Memorable  Days  in  America:  Being  a  Journal  of  a  Tour 

to  the  United  States  Principally  Undertaken  to  Ascertain,  by  Positive 
Evidence,  the  Condition  and  Probable  Prospects  of  British  Emigrants ; 
Including  Accounts  of  I^.  Birkbeck's  Settlement  in  the  Illinois. 
London:   W.  Sirapkin  and  R.  Marshall,  1823.   5BH  p. 

Faux  visited  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County  in  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  and  got  involved  in  the  controversy  over  Birkbeck's 
foundation  [cf.  Birkbeck,  above].  He  was  on  a  trip  to  find  a  suit- 
able settlement  area  for  a  group  of  British  emigrants,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  South  Carolina,  he  sailed  down  the  Ohio  to 
Indiana  and  Birkbeck's  settlement.  His  impressions  of  Americans 
and  the  West  are  not  always  favorable,  but  he  v;as  less  harsh  than 
other  English  writers.  The  follov;ing  notes  are  hig  observations  of 
the  water  resources  at  Birkbeck's  colony,  and  they  represent  part  of 
his  defense  of  Birkbeck. 

An  agent  in  German 'coi-m,  Pennsylvania,  told  Faux  that  the  English 
settlement  in  Illinois  is  "sickly,  being  exposed,  in  a  high  degree, 
to  bilious  fever;  is  supplied  with  only  bad  water.  ..."  p.  96. 

"Water  is  bad,  white,  or  milky,  at  Princeton  [Indiana]."  p,  225. 

Birkbeck's  mistakes  in  Illinois:   "The  neighborhood,  however, 
do  not  think  he  intended  to  misrepresent  and  deceive,  but  that  he 
wrote  too  soon,  and  v;ithout  knowing  the  real  state  of  things,  and 
\inderstanding  his  subject,  or  knovring  where  to  find  the  best  land. 
He  ought  to  have  examined,  in  company  with  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
surveyors;  he  would  not  then  have  entered  land  in  the  lump,  or 
mass,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  not  good,  nor  ever  can  be,  being  wet, 
swampy,  cold  prairies,  something  like  undrained  marshes  in  England." 
pp.  225-26. 

"V7e  rode  off  on  our  way  to  Princetown,  Indiana,  [from  English 
Prairie]  through  a  cold,  wet,  marshy  prairie,  over  which  hang  dense 
fogs,  and  on  which  lies  water  knee-deep  in  summer.  VJhen  seen  at  a 
distance,  it  looks  like  a  large  lake  of  water,  but  on  coming  into  it, 
the  green  grass,  four  feet  high,  conceals  the  stinking,  stagnant 
steaming  water."  p.  30I. 

On  the  availability  of  water  on  the  English  Prairie:   "... 
[both  villages,  Albion  and  Wanborough]  are  but  scantily  supplied 
with  water  at  a  distance.  V/ells,  hovrever,  it  is  hoped  will  soon 
be  dug  with  an  unfailing  supply.  VJanborough  has,  I  believe,  and 
will  have  the  advantage  over  Albion,  as  it  regards  water;  but  both 
Flower  and  Birkbeck  have  never-failing  water  in  wells  close  to 
their  houses,  to  which  people  come  by  permission  to  draw  it. 
Springs  and  streams  are  found  in  other  prairies."  p.  279» 
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[Flagg,  Edmiuid  T.].  The  Far  West;  or,  A  Tour  Beyond  the  Mountains. 
Embracing  Outlines  of  VJestern  Life  and  Scenery;  Sketches  of  the 
Prairies,  Rivers,  Ancient  Mounds ,  Early  Settlements  of  the  French, 
etc.,  etc.  2  vols.  New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers,  1H38. 

This  book  is  an  elaboration  of  letters  published  in  I836  in 
the  Louisville  Journal,  under  the  title,  "Sketches  of  a  Traveler." 
Flagg,  a  young  man,  went  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis  by  the  rivers, 
then  up  the  Illinois  to  Peoria  and  back  again  to  St.  Louis.  Later 
in  the  siommer  he  traveled  extensively  on  horse-back  in  central  and 
southern  Illinois  and  in  Missouri.  Of  interest  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  are  his  notes  on  the  Salines  in  Gallatin  County  (his 
reference  to  drilling  as  much  as  six  hundred  feet  for  salt  water  is 
of  particTilar  importance),  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
the  affect  of  a  Mississippi  flood  on  the  quality  of  water  in  the 
Illinois  river,  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  notes  on  a  well 
on  Monk's  Mound,  in  St.  Clair  County  east  of  Cahokia. 

Salt  is  made  at  the  Gallatin  Salines,  "By  the  evaporation  of 
salt  water.  This  is  said  to  abound  over  the  whole  extent  of  this 
region,  yielding  from  one  eighth  to  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  in 
pure  muriate  of  soda.  In  many  places  it  bursts  forth  in  perennial 
springs;  but  most  frequently  is  obtained  by  penetrating  with  the 
augur  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  through  the  solid 
limestone  substratum,  when  a  copper  tube  is  introduced  and  the 
strongly- impregnated  fluid  gushes  violently  to  the  surface." 
I,  pp.  38-39. 

Mississippi-Ohio  confluence:   "For  some  miles  before  uniting 
its  waters  with  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  presents  a  dull  and  unin- 
teresting appearance.  It  is  no  longer  the  clear,  sparkling  stream 
.  .  .  its  waters  are  tiirbid.  ...  On  the  right  come  rolling  in 
the  tirrbid  floods  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  sweeps  in 
majestically  from  the  north,  and  its  clear  waters  flow  on  for  miles 
without  an  intimate  union.  .  .  .  The  characteristics  of  the  two 
streams  are  distinctly  marked  at  their  junction  and  long  after." 
I,  pp.  U8-U9. 

On  the  current  of  the  Mississippi:  "Our  speed  was  about  five 
miles  an  hoirr,  and  the  force  of  the  c\irrent  nearly  the  same,  which 
so  impedes  advancement  that  it  requires  as  long  to  ascend  from  the 
confluence  to  St.  Louis  as  to  descent  [to  the  confluence]  from  the 
Falls  [of  the  Ohio],  though  the  distance  is  less  than  half."  I,  p.  52. 
Flagg  goes  on  to  describe  the  current  method  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions from  the  Mississippi  (l,  pp.  8U-85.). 

The  Illinois  river:   "The  surface  of  the  stream  was  tranquil; 
not  a  ripple  disturbed  its  slumber;  it  was  currentless;  the  mighty 
mass  of  the  Mississippi  was  swollen,  and,  acting  as  a  dam  across  the 
mouth  of  its  tributary,  caused  a  back-water  of  an  hundred  miles. 
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The  waters  of  the  Illinois  were  consequently  stagnant,  tepid,  and  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  taste.  There  was  present,  also  a  peculiar- 
ly bitter  twang,  thought  to  be  imparted  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
plants  along  its  banks,  which,  when  motionless,  its  waters  steep; 
under  these  circumstances,  water  is  always  provided  from  the 
Mississippi  before  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois."  I,  pp.  96-97. 

Concerning  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Pittsburg, 
Illinois  to  St.  Louis:   "The  expense  of  this  work  was  considerable. 
It  crosses  a  lake,  into  the  bed  of  which  piles  were  forced  a  depth 
of  ninety  feet  before  a  foundation  for  the  tracks  sufficiently  firm 
could  be  obtained."  I,  p.  157. 

Concerning  a  well  on  Monk  Mound:  "Upon  the  western  side  of 
Monk  Mound,  at  a  distance  of  several  yards  from  the  summit,  is  a 
well  some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  depth;  the  water  of  which  would 
be  agreeable  enough  were  not  the  presence  of  sulphiir,  in  some  of  its 
modifications,  so  palpable.  This  well  penetrates  the  heart  of  the 
mound,  yet  from  its  depth,  cannot  reach  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  plain.   I  learned,  upon  inquiry,  then  when  this  well 
was  excavated,  several  fragments  of  pottery,  of  decayed  ears  of  corn, 
and  other  articles,  were  thrown  up  from  a  depth  of  sixty-five  feet; 
proof  incontestible  of  the  artificial  structure  of  the  mound.  The 
associations,  when  drinking  the  water  of  this  well,  united  with  its 
peculiar  flavour,  are  not  of  the  most  exquisite  character,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  precious  fluid  has  probably  filtered,  part  of  it, 
at  least,  through  the  contents  of  a  sepulchre."  I,  p.  l67. 


Flagg,  Gershom.  "Pioneer  Letters  of  Gershom  Flagg,"  Solon  J.  Buck,  ed. , 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Transactions,  I9IO  (Springfield, 
1912),  pp.  139-183. 

Gershom  Flagg  moved  from  Vermont  to  Illinois,  locating  in 
Madison  County  in  I818.  These  letters  were  written  to  his  brothers 
Azariah  and  Artemas ;  they  tell  of  his  experiences  in  Ohio,  and  the 
first  stay  on  his  journey,  ajid  in  Illinois,  with  the  problems  of 
locating  a  homestead.  Of  interest  to  the  observer  of  water  resources 
are  his  notices  on  the  advantages  of  water  transportation  in  Illinois, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  water  in  the  settled  regions .  Letters 
such  as  these  axe   important  as  a  research  soirrce  because  of  the 
caJidid  way  the  v/riters  describe  settlement  possibilities,  and 
generally  they  are  trying  to  induce  their  friends  to  follow  them 
west. 

Letter  to  Artemas  Flagg,  12  September  I818,  Edwards ville . 

"The  situation  of  this  Territory  is  good  for  trade  having  the 
advantage  of  Water  carriage  on  all  sides  the  Mississipi  [sic]  on 
the  West  the  Ohio  &  the  Wabash  S.  E.  &  the  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois 
in  the  interior  of  the  Territory.  The  Illinois  which  is  about  1+00 
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miles  in  length  heads  near  Lake  Michigan.  A  branch  of  the  Illinois 
heads  within  k  miles  of  the  head  of  Chicago  a  short  River  which 
empties  into  Lake  michgon  [sic].  In  the  freshe[t]s  boats  pass  this 
portage  the  waters  being  connected  They  axe  made  shallow  for  the 
piirpose.  ...  I  think  there  will  be  a  canall  [sic]  cut  to  connect 
the  waters  of  Illinois  &  Chicago  at  no  distant  period.  From  infor- 
mation the  expense  would  not  be  great."  p.  157. 

Ibid.,  6  October  l820. 

"we  have  had  a  very  remarkable  dry  summer  there  are  streams 
kO  miles  in  length  which  have  entirely  stopped  running--two  thirds 
of  the  wells  and  springs  have  dryed  and  the  grass  is  not  more  than 
half  its  usual  length."  p.  l66. 

Ibid.,  15  October  l820. 

"Several  tovms  in  this  state  have  been  very  sickly  this  season 
especially  those  situated  contiguous  to  Rivers  or  mill-ponds,  The 
waters  are  very  low  and  in  many  places  covered  with  a  green  poison 
looking  scum.  The  fogs  arising  from  this  stagnated  waters  makes 
the  air  very  unv/holesome."  p.  l66. 

Ibid.,  20  July  I823. 

"It  is  a  general  time  of  hea[l]th  in  this  vicinity  at  present 
although  a  sickly  season  has  been  expected  ovdng  to  the  great  rains 
in  the  spring  and  fore  part  of  simmer.  The  Rivers  have  been  very 
high  much  damage  done  to  Bridges  Mills  &g.  Scc."  p.  172, 


Flower,  George.  History  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County 
Illinois,  Founded  in  I817  ajid  I8l5  by  Morris  Birkbeck  and 
George  Flower.  Chicago:   Fergus  Publishing  Company,  1882.  U02  p. 

This  is  the  only  record  George  Flower  left  of  the  foundation 
on  the  English  Prairie,  [cf.  Birkbeck,  above].  Although  written 
in  the  l860's  and  published  posthumously,  it  remains  an  important 
source.  Bearing  out  Faux'  statement  that  of  the  two  towns,  Albion 
and  Wanborough,  the  latter  was  in  a  better  position,  water-wise 
[cf.  Faux,  above],  are  Flowers  reminiscences  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  water  at  Albion,  the  depth  and  situation  of  wells. 

"No  water  near,  a  well  was  of  the  first  necessity.  Two 
laborers,  one  English  and  one  American,  were  set  at  work,  and 
struck  solid  sandstone  rock  three  feet  from  the  surface.  .  .  . 
About  every  other  day,  I  sent  to  Carmi  to  have  the  tools  sharpened." 
p.  119. 

"The  first  efforts  of  the  to-vm-proprietors  [of  Albion]  to 
obtain  water  were  signally  unsuccessful.  The  first  well  dug  was 
in  the  public -square,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  no 
water.  The  next  a  considerable  depth,  and  but  a  limited  supply. 
We  knew  not  where  to  dig  to  find  water.  The  elevation  of  the 
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toi-m  (being  on  the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  Great  and  Little 
VJaba.sh),  giving  greater  salubrity,  was  accompanied  by  the  inconven- 
ience of  deep-digging  for  water,  l^en  ignorance  is  complete,  we  are 
apt  to  take  up  with  any  superstition.  I  have  often  smiled  at  otir 
resignation  on  following  an  old  well-digger,  viho  claimed  to  be  a 
water-vjitch,  with  a  forked  hazel-rod  in  hand,  here  and  there,  up  and 
down,  through  the  bushes,  with  a  solemn  tread  and  mysterious  air. 
The  rod  is  to  bend  do;m  of  its  own  accord  over  the  spot  where  water 
is  to  be  found.  After  following  the  witch  for  a  proper  time,  the 
rod  bent  down.  VJe  told  him  to  go  to  work.   The  result  vras  water  at 
a  depth  of  forty- five  feet,  not  so  deep  and  copius,  but  affording  a 
moderate  supply.   This  difficulty  about  water  was  all  obviated  after- 
ward, when  the  property  was  divided.  Tanks  and  wells  then  became  as 
common  as  houses.  But  the  want  of  water  in  the  first  instance  was 
no  light  difficulty.  Population  streaming  in  before  adequate  prep- 
arations, add  to  all  the  other  inconveniences,  the  want  of  water, 
and  it  is  almost  fatal.  When  there  were  only  two  wells,  I  have 
known  people  to  stand  for  two  hours  in  the  night  to  take  their  turn 
to  dip  their  bucket  full.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the  to\m-proprietors 
to  get  an  early  supply."  pp.  I3O-I3I. 


Flovrer,  Richard.   Letters  from  the  Illinois,  l820,  l821;  Containing  an 

Account  of  the  English  Settlement  at  Albion  and  Its  Vicinity,  and  a 
Refutation  of  the  Various  Misrepresentations ,  Those  more  Particularly 
of  l^.    Cobbett ;  Vfith  a  Letter  from  M.  Birkbeck;  and  a  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Benjamin  Flower.  London:   Ridg;-/ay,  l822.   76  p. 

Richard  Flower  v/as  the  father  of  George,  and  brother  of  Benjamin. 
Soon  after  George  Flower  and  Birkbeck  founded  the  English  Settlement, 
Richard  came  over  from  England  to  join  his  son.   His  journey  out  to 
Illinois  is  recorded  in  his  Letters  from  Lexington  gind  the  Illinois 
(London,  I819).   Only  slight  mention  is  made  in  Letters  from  the 
Illinois  of  water  conditions,  the  only  one  of  interest  is  the  follow- 
ing about  water  at  Albion,  and  the  problem  of  having  to  haul  it. 

"We  have  experienced  considerable  inconvenience  from  drought, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  draw  water  by  carriage  to  the  town,  as  the 
wells  did  not  supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  sufficiency,  and  the 
people,  like  the  Israelites,  murmured  at  us,  the  town  proprietors, 
as  much  as  ever  that  stiffnecked  people  did  at  Moses.   I  had  no  rock 
to  strike,  or  power  to  raise  water  by  miracle  of  any  kind,  and  there- 
fore applied  industry  and  perserverence  to  make  up  this  deficiency, 
and  offered  to  supply  them  with  fine  spring  water  at  a  quarter- dollar 
per  barrel,  from  a  most  delightful  spring,  found  on  my  son  George's 
estate,  only  eight  feet  deep,  and  inexhaustible.  .  .  .   This  want 
of  v/ater  would  hive  been  a  serious  objection  to  our  settlement  if  it 
had  been  local,  but  it  has  been  an  unusual  drought  throughout  the 
vrhole  of  the  VJestern  country,  such  as  has  been  rarely  experienced.  . 
.  .within  half  a  mile  of  the  to-im  an  excellent  well  has  been  opened, 
besides  two  others  at  a  mile  and  a  half  so  thst  no  lasting  want  has 
been  knovm,  only  a  temporary  inconvenience  suffered."  pp.  9-11* 
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Fordham,  Elias  P.  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky;  and  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Illinois  Territory;  I8l7-l8l8.  ed.  Frederich  Austin  Ogg.  Cleveland: 
Clark,  1906.  2k3   p. 

Fordham  was  one  of  Birkbeck's  followers  in  the  English  settle- 
ment.  His  narrative  is  composed  of  contemporary  letters  and  journals 
but  was  unpublished  until  I906.  His  notices  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  region  were  very  few,  and  of  interest  are  orJLy  those  mention- 
ing the  Little  Wabash  and  the  government  Saline. 

The  Little  Wabash  is  "a  fine  mill  stream."  p.  II6. 

"There  are  many  salt  ponds.  Those  at  the  Saline  river  near 
Sha-vmee,  yield  150,000  bushels  of  salt  annually.  ..."  pp.  119-20, 


Gordon,  Harry.   [Journal  of  an  expedition  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Illinois 
and  doim  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans].   Charles  A.  Hanna,  The 
Wilderness  Trail,  2  vols.   (New  York,  1911 ),  II ,  ^0-55. 

Harry  Gordon,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  kept  this  record 
of  a  trading  expedition  made  in  I766  by  George  Croghan  and  his 
associates,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Hutchins,  reno^med  explorer  of  the 
western  country.  An  abridged  and  inaccurate  version  of  part  of  the 
Journal  was  published  by  Pownall,  Topographical  Description  (1776). 
Of  note  to  the  researcher  in  the  water  resources  of  Illinois  at 
that  time  are  his  observations  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  causing 
the  decaying  of  the  shore  at  Fort  Chartres,  in  Randolph  County. 

"The  Mississippi's  principal  Stream  is  from  5[00]  to  700  yds. 
wide,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  together,  and  some  small 
parts  are  above  a  mile  distant  from  one  another;  the  Principall  [sic] 
Stream  likewise  often  shifts,  &  the  deep  Chanels  [sic]  also,  vrhich 
makes  the  Pilotage  of  the  River  extremely  diffic\ilt;  &  Boats  often 
get  a  Ground  in  ascending,  chiefly  when  endeavoring  to  avoid  the 
rapid  Current."  Hanna,  II,  p.  U6. 

Concerning  Fort  Chartres:   "It  is  now  in  Danger  of  being  vmder- 
mined  by  the  Mississippi,  whose  Eastern  Bord  is  already  within  26 
Yards  of  the  Point  of  the  S.  W.  Bastion.   The  Bank  I  found  thirty 
Feet  high,  Sandy,  with  small  Gravel  (very  uncommon  Soil  for  the 
Banks  of  this  River,  that  are  mostly  Mud  or  flat  Clay),  and  perpen- 
dicular; so  that  the  crumbling  occasion'd  by  Frost  would  demolish  in 
a  little  Time  this  small  Space  before  the  Bastion.  When  we  took 
Possession  of  this  Fort  [in  I763]  the  River  was  above  100  Yds. 
Distance,  and  before  that,  the  French,  who  foresaw  its  Approach, 
had  expended  much  Labour  and  Money  to  try  to  prevent  it.  They 
fascined  and  piled  the  Banlts ,  but  the  Torrent  soon  got  Passage 
behind  them.  Had  they  brought  the  Banks  to  a  large  Slope,  retired 
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those  of  a  gravelly  Kind  so  as  to  have  an  Eddy  on  them  in  Flood  Time ; 
drove  a  Number  of  Button-Wood  short  Stakes  in  the  Slope,  which  immed- 
iately take  Root,  and  got  together  floating  Trees  and  any  Thing  else 
of  that  Kind  the  Floods  bring  down,  made  those  fast  at  the  Point 
where  the  Stream  divides  to  come  by  the  Fort  and  round  the  Island 
opposite  to  it;   This  last  might  have  averted  the  Strength  of  the 
Current  towards  the  vrestern  Bank,  and  by  stopping  the  Rubbish  that 
comes  along  with  the  Floods,  have  formed  a  Bar  at  the  Point.   The 
gravelly  Banks  would  not  have  resisted  the  Flood  an  Eddy  would  have 
laid  upon  them;  nor  would  there  have  veen  any  Ressistances  [sic]  to 
the  Current  at  Bottom,  v/hose  Effect  would  have  thereby  been  "dimin- 
ished."  Hanna,  I,  p.  U?. 


Hall,  James.  Letters  from  the  West ;  Containing  the  Sketches  on  Scenery, 
Manners ,  and  Customs ;  and  Anecdotes  Connected  with  the  First  Settle- 
ments of  the  Western  Section  of  the  United  States.   London:   Henry 
Colburn,  IB28T   3W~p. 

Notes  on  the  VJestern  States ;  Containing  Descriptive  Sketches  of 


Their  Soil,  Climate,  Resources  and  Scenery.   Philadelphia:   Harrison 
Hall,  1838.   30i+  p. 

James  Hall,  called  by  one  biographer  the  "Spokesman  of  the  New 
West,"  was  a  prolific  writer  a.nd  editor  of  several  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  Illinois  and  Cincinnati.  He  was  in  Shawneetown  and 
Vandalia  from  I82O  to  1833}  during  which  time  he  edited  the  Illinois 
Gazette.  Letters  from  the  VJest  relates  his  experiences  in  1820, 
when  he  emigrated  from  Pittsburg  to  Illinois.   Notes  on  the  Western 
States  is  a  reissue  of  his  Statistics  of  the  VJest  at  the  Close  of 
the  Year  I836  (Cincinnati,  I836).   Of  note  to  the  researcher  on 
water  resources  is  Hall's  description  of  floods  on  the  Ohio,  especial- 
ly at  Sha;«ieetovm,  and  his  speculations  whether  future  settlement 
will  decrease  the  amount  of  flooding.   In  Notes  on  the  Western  States, 
Hall  discusses  the  "destitution  of  water"  on  the  prairies,  and  well 
depths.   Of  particular  interest  is  his  recognition  of  natural  levees, 
the  high  land  "on  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  the  town  stands."  He 
also  comments  on  flood  sequences  in  tributaries,  and  its  effect  on 
water  levels  in  the  main  stream,  the  Ohio.   Hall's  notes  on  the  lack 
of  springs  on  the  prairies  and  his  details  of  geological  drift  and 
sequence  in  wells  are  of  great  importance. 

"The  ground  [at  Shaxmeetown] ,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  bottom 
lands,  is  higher  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  the  town  stands, 
than  at  some  distance  back,  and  the  town  is  often  insulated,  when 
not  actually  overflowed.   The  waters  begin  to  swell  in  February  or 
March,  and  continue  rising  for  several  weeks.   The  greatest  rise, 
from  the  lov/est  to  the  highest  point,  is  about  fifty  feet.   The 
greatest  floods  of  v;hich  we  have  any  account,  were  in  I813  and  I815, 
when  the  vjater  covered  all  the  streets,  and  entered  the  lovrer  apart- 
ments of  the  dwellings,  reaching  nearly  to  the  second  floors.   Since 
that  time  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  expelled  by  the  conquering 
element,  although  the  v;ater  annually  covers  the  plrin  in  the  rear  of 
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the  town,  and  advances  in  front  to  their  very  doors.  ...  A  small 
deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  left,  but  not  enough  to 
corrupt  the  atmosphere:   and  even  this,  before  the  vreather  becomes 
warm,  loses  its  deleterious  quality  by  evaporation,  or  yields  its 
juices  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When  the  river  first  begins  to 
swell,  it  usually  rises  as  much  as  three  or  four  feet  in  twenty- fotir 
hours;  but  as  the  volume  of  water  increases,  its  velocity  becomes 
greater,  while  the  widening  of  the  banks  affords  it  room  to  expand, 
and  the  rise  becomes  daily  less  perceptible."  Letters,  pp.  221-22. 

"Shawneetown  is  never  overflowed  by  ordinary  floods .  To 
produce  this  effect  a  number  of  circ\imstances  must  occur.  All  the 
rivers  which  are  tributary  to  the  Ohio  must  swell  at  once;  and  as 
these  are  distributed  through  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  there  must  be  a  thaw  so 
general,  as  to  melt  the  snow  in  all  those  states,  or  rains  pervading 
that  whole  region.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  this  to^m  has 
never  been  inundated,  except  vfhen  the  VJabash  and  the  Ohio  have  risen 
at  the  same  time:   an  event  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
can  seldom  happen,  as  the  sources  of  these  streams  are  so  widely 
separated  that  a  common  cause  can  seldom  affect  them  both  at  the 
same  time. 

"It  might  be  worthy  of  inquiry,  vrhether  the  opening  and  settling 
the  lands  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  tributary  streams,  will  not  at 
some  future  period  decrease  the  spring  floods  of  the  Ohio.   VJill  not 
the  climate  become  ameliorated,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  lessened, 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  shall  be  fully  exposed  to  the  \7armth 
of  the  sun?  VJill  not  the  accumulation  of  snow  be  lessened,  by  its 
melting  as  it  falls  upon  the  earth  thus  exposed?"  Letters,  pp.  223- 
25. 

Water  on  the  prairies:   "In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
absence  of  water  is  also  a  serious  objection  to  the  prairie  region. 
No  spring  bursts  out  upon  these  plains.   This  is  a  truism;  for 
wherever  a  stream,  however  small,  trickles  over  the  surface,  the 
soil  thus  moistened  becomes  covered  with  timber.  .  .  . 

"It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  water  upon  the  surface. 
In  the  summer  especially,  the  traveler  may  ride  a  whole  day  without 
finding  a  rivulet,  or  even  a  standing  pool  at  which  he  may  v;ater  his 
horse;  and  those  who  traverse  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country, 
complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  of  the 
journey.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  equally  well  ascertained, 
that  water  is  every   where  found,  in  great  abiindance,  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  We  have  knovm  but  a  very  few  spots 
at  which  water  could  not  be  procured  by  digging;  there  are  fevr 
countries  in  v;hich  the  sinking  of  wells  is  performed  with  so  much 
ease,  or  with  such  uniform  success.   There  is,  in  general,  no  rock 
to  perforate;  after  removing  the  rich  soil,  a  stratum  of  hard  clay 
presents  itself,  then  gravel,  and  then  another  layer  of  clay,  all 
of  which  are  so  compact  as  to  require  no  curbing,  during  the  progress 
of  the  operation.   The  water  is  found  in  a  stratum  of  fine  clean 
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sand.  The  depth  of  the  wells  varies  from  twelve  to  forty  feet,  but 
most  usually  is  from  eichteen  to  twenty-five:  it  very  seldom  varies 
much  from  twenty  feet."  Notes,  pp.  105-06. 


Harris,  '.-Jilliam  Tell.   Remarks  Made  During  a  Tour  through  the  United 

States  of  America,  in  the  Years,  I817,  I8I8,  l8l9;  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  Friends  in  England.   Liverpool:  H.  Fisher,  I819.   7^  p. 

Also,  London:   Sherwood,  Neely,  &  Jones,  l821. 

Harris  toured  in  the  West  only  at  English  Prairie  and  Shaxmee- 
town,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  further  east.  He  was  in  Illinois 
the  fall  of  1818.   Of  note  on  the  mxtter  of  v.'ater  resources  are  his 
remarks  on  the  water  at  Birkbeck's  settlement  and  the  floods  at 
Shawneeto^\m. 

"The  soil,  (schistose),  appears  to  disadvanta,;:^e  after  the  rich 
lands  I  have  lately  gone  over,  but  they  seem  satisfied  in  being  able 
to  till  it  v/ithout  the  labour  of  clearing  it  of  timber.   The  unfavor- 
able reports  which  have  been  circulated  respecting  the  [English 
Prairie]  settlement,  (perhaps  from  sinister  motives),  appeared  to 
me  in  a  very  great  degree  unfounded:   they  have  good  water  at  the 
depth  of  from  four  to  ten  feet,  the  situation  is  not  swampy, 
neither  is  it  e:q)osed  to  the  inundations  of  the  '.Jabash."  London, 
1821,  p.  138. 

"From  the  situation  of  Sha^vTiee  to'^^l,  its  inhabitants  might  be 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  vdld  duck,  for  every  year 
they  expect  to  be  driven  by  the  waters,  to  their  upper  stories,  as 
land  high  enough  to  avoid  them  is  not  to  be  found  within  a  mile  of 
the  place;  the  consequent  mihealthiness  of  such  a  place  is  apparent 
in  the  sallov;  complexions  of  those  who  here  deprive  themselves  of 
many  comforts,  and  risk  both  health  and  life,  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  ..."  Ibid. ,  p.  139. 


Hennepin,  Louis.   Description  de  la  Louisiane,  nouvellement  decouverte  au 
sud'ouest  de  la  Nouvelle  France ,  par  ordre  du  roy.   ;\.vec  la  carte  du 
pays ;   Les  moeurs  &  la  maniere  de  vivre  des  sauvages .  .  .  .   Paris: 
Sebastien  Hur^ ,  l6^3 • 

A  Description  of  Louisiana,  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  Recollect 
Missionary.   Translated  from  the  Edition  of  I683  and  Compared  with  the 
Nouvelle  Decouverte ,  the  LaSalle  Documents  and  Other  Contemporaneous 
Papers .   John  Gilmary  Shea,  trajis.  &  ed.  New  York:  J.  G.  Shea,  I88O. 

Nouvelle  Decouverte  d'un  tres  grand  pays  situ^  dans  I'.'imerique, 


entre  le  Nouvelu  Mexique ,  et  la  mer  glaciale,  avec  les  cartes  &  les 
qu'on  en  peut  tirer  par  1 ' establissement  des  colonies , 
Utrect,  10977 
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A  Hev;  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,  Extending  Above  Foiir 
Thousand  Miles ,  betireen  Hew  France  and  New  Mexico.  .  .  To  VJhich  Are 
Added,  Several  New  Discoveries  in  North  America,  Not  Published  in 
the  French  Edition.   London,  l6'9H'. 

Hennepin  accompanied  LaSalle  and  Tonty  as  a  missionary  on  their 
I678-I682  expedition.  As  far  as  peneraJ.  interest  goes,  Hennepin 
was  the  most  popular  of  the  early  vnriters.  There  is  some  question  of 
the  authenticity  of  some  of  Hennepin's  adventures,  but  the  important 
matter  is  that  the  descriptions  of  the  western  country  were  given 
increased  circulation.  Concerning  water  resources  in  the  Illinois 
Country,  Hennepin  is  not  specific  enough  to  be  of  use.  He  mentions 
the  Kanl^alcee  River  and  Illinois  River,  but  only  says  that  there  was 
little  current,  and  that  the  Illinois  was  a.s  wide  as  the  Seine, 
(Description  of  Louisiana,  Shea,  pp.  l^+O-Ul,  192-93.).   In  the  Nouvelle 
Decouverte  his  description  of  the  Illinois  river  valley  is  in  vol.  I, 
pp.  95-119. 

Hoffman,  C[harles]  F[enno].  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West.   2  vols .  London: 
Bently,  l835. 

Hoffman  was  a  New  York  editor  and  novelist  who  went  to  the 
west  in  the  v/inter  of  l833-3^  for  his  health.  He  spent  the  first 
three  months  of  183^  in  northern  Illinois  and  southern  'Wisconsin, 
visiting  Chicago,  Galena,  and  Peoria.   Then  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
through  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  and  Alton.   On  the  matter  of 
water  resources,  his  observations  on  the  Illinois -Michigan  canal  are 
the  only  notations  of  value,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  he 
fails  to  note  the  sand  bars  obstructing  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river,  v/hich  the  earlier  vrriters  mentioned.  This  would  indicate  the 
clearing  of  that  obstruction  by  183^.  (l,  p.  2^+1). 

Concerning  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal:   "The  distance  to  be 
overcome  is  something  like  ninety  miles;  and  when  you  remember  that 
the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  rise  within  eleven  miles  of  Chicago 
River,  and  that  a  level  plain  of  not  more  than  eight  feet  elevation 
above  the  latter  is  the  only  intervening  obstacle,  you  can  conceive 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  drain  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Mississippi  by 
this  route;  boats  of  eighteen  tons  having  actually  passed  over  the 
intervening  prairie  at  high  water.  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  several 
feet  above  Lake  Erie,  would  afford  such  a  never-failing  body  of  water, 
that  it  would  keep  steam-boats  afloat  on  the  route  in  the  driest 
season."  I,  pp.  2'4l-U2.  tit  should  be  noted  that  this  route  was 
later  abandoned  because  of  excavation  difficulties  at  the  summit 
level.]  In  volume  II  (pp.  58-60)  Hoffman  gives  a  little  of  the 
history  of  the  canal  project  to  date,  and  on  pages  31  ^+-16,  he  gives 
an  engineer's  report  on  projected  cost  of  the  canal. 
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Hulrae,  Thomas.  Journal  made  during  a  tour  in  the  western  countries  of 
America,  I818-I819.  Forming  part  III  of  William  Cobbett,  A  Year ' s 
Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America  (New  York:   author,  I8I6). 

Hulme  was  an  English  farmer;  his  journal  is  of  interest  principal- 
ly for  its  description  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  county. 
The  following  not  on  the  v/ater  resources  of  the  Settlement,  mentions 
the  lack  of  mill-seats,  in  contrast  to  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania. 

"I  was  rather  disappointed,  or  sorry,  at  any  rate,  not  to  find 
near  Mr.  Birkbeck's  any  of  the  means  for  machinery  or  of  the  materials 
for  manufactures,  such  as  the  water-falls,  and  the  minerals  and  mines, 
which  are  possessed  in  such  abundance  by  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  by  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  these,  however,  he  may  yet 
find.  Good  water  he  has,  at  any  rate.  He  showed  me  a  well  25  feet 
deep,  bored  partly  through  hard  substances  near  the  bottom,  that  was 
nearly  overflowing  with  water  of  excellent  quality."  Cobbett  (London, 
1828)',  pp.  272-73. 

Hutchins,  Thomas.   A  Topographical  Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 

Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  Comprehending  the  Rivers  Ohio,  Kenhawa, 

Sioto,  Cherokee,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Missisippi,  &c.  .  .  .   London: 
Author,  1778.   68  p. 

Hutchins  was  the  first  and  only  civil  "geographer  of  the  United 
States,"  and  as  such  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  engineer  and  surveyor. 
He  was  instrumental  in  fixing  the  Pennsylvania- (West )  Virginia  border, 
and  he  ran  the  first  base  line  for  the  survey  of  the  First  Seven  Ranges, 
in  Ohio.   Prior  to  all  this,  however,  Hutchins  was  a  captain  in  the 
British  army,  assigned  to  the  Pennsylvania  division.   He  was  in 
Illinois  in  1776  and  from  I768  to  1770.   This  book,  intended  to  ex- 
plain an  accompanying  map,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  for 
the  Illinois  country  during  the  British  period,  for,  in  addition  to 
Hutchins  comments,  the  appendix  contains  the  journal  of  Patrick  Kennedy's 
expedition  up  the  Illinois  river  in  1773  (cf.  below).  Gilbert  Imlay 
reprinted  the  book  as  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  3rd  edition  of  his 
A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  Territory  of  North  America 
XLondon,  1797).   In  the  area  of  water  resources,  Hutchins'  notes  are 
explicit,  but  of  little  value,  except  for  the  circulation  that  was 
given  to  his  description  of  the  Illinois  country.   He  describes  the 
V/abash,  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  mentions  the  navi- 
gability of  the  Kaskaskia  and  lu  Vase  rivers  (p.  35),  and  the  portages 
between  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  rivers  (p.  k2). 

"The  Wabash  is  a  beautiful  River,  with  high  and  upright  banks, 
less  subject  to  overflow,  that  any  other  River  (the  Ohio  excepted) 
in  this  part  of  America.  .  .  .Is  navigable  to  Ouiatanon  [a  fort  near 
Lafayette,  Indiana]  (Ul2  miles)  in  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn,  with 
Battoes  or  Barges,  drawing  about  three  feet  water.   From  thence,  on 
account  of  a  rocky  bottom,  and  shoal  except  v;hen  the  River  is  swelled  with 
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Rains,  at  vrfiich  time,  it  may  be  ascended  with  boats,  such  as  I  have 
Just  described,  (197  miles  further)  to  the  Miami  carrying  place, 
which  is  nine  miles  from  the  Miami  villsige,  and  this  is  situated  on 
a  River  of  the  same  name,  that  runs  into  the  south-south-west  part 
of  Lake  Erie."  pp.  26-27. 

"The  land  at  the  confluence,  or  Fork  of  the  Rivers  Missisippi 
and  Ohio,  is  above  20  feet  higher  than  the  common  siirface  of  these 
Rivers;  yet  so  considerable  are  the  Spring  floods,  that  it  is  gener- 
ally overflowed  for  about  a  week,  as  are  the  lands  for  several 
miles  back  in  the  country."  p.  33. 

"Illinois  and  Its  Resources,"  The  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial 
Review,  V  (November,  iSUl),  427-37. 

This  article  describes  the  physical  features  and  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  state.  The  description  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  state  is  taken  from  Peck,  New  Guide  for  Emigrants 
(cf.  below).  Of  special  interest  concerning  the  water  resources  of 
the  state  is  the  author's  discussion  of  the  water  powers  afforded 
in  the  state: 

"Steam  mills  for  flouring  and  for  sawing  timber,  have  been 
erected  in  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  the  state,  and  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  number:  while  mills  driven  by  water-power 
are  in  operation  in  the  north.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that 
in  those  portions  of  the  state  not  supplied  with  a  constant  water- 
power,  coal  and  wood  for  fuel  aboiind.  The  best  water-power  is  found 
in  the  northern  part,  and  it  has  already  been  improved  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Mills  for  various  purposes  have  sprung  up  along  the 
streams,  particularly  along  Rock  river  and  its  branches,  and  the 
Illinois  and  Fox  rivers.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  also  fur- 
nishes an  admirable  water-power,  superior  probably  to  any  other  in 
the  west.  The  rapids  in  the  Fox  river,  four   miles  above  Ottaway, 
have  a  descent  of  sixteen  feet,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  while,  from  the  rapids  down,  the  river  has 
such  a  descent  as  will  enable  its  waters  to  be  used  for  propelling 
machinery.  The  improvements  on  the  Great  and  Little  Wabash,  and 
the  Kaskaskia,  will  also  make  the  waters  of  those  streams  available 
for  hydraulic  purposes,  and  whenever  mills  shall  be  required  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  their  rapid  multiplication.  In  1839}  the 
number  of  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills,  was  1,502,  and  the  value  of 
manufactured  products,  $2,306,6l9."  p.  U35. 


Jefferson,  Thomas.  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia.  London:  Stockdale, 
1787.   382  p. 

This  book,  written  in  I78I-82,  before  Virginia  ceded  the 
Illinois  Country  to  the  federal  government,  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  the  latest  being  a  reprint  in  1955.  It  was 
originally  published  in  English  in  Paris  in  1785>  then  translated 
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into  French  the  following  year,  and  subsequently  published  in  London, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  with  many  editions  in  each  city. 
It  v;as  one  of  the  most  popular  geographical  books  of  the  early  days. 
Of  interest  in  his  description  of  Illinois  are  his  notations  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Kaskaskia. 

"The  Missisipi  [sic]  will  be  one  of  the  principal  channels  of 
future  commerce  for  the  country  v/estward  of  the  .'O.leghaney .  From  the 
mouth  of  this  river  to  where  it  receives  the  Ohio,  is  1000  miles  by 
water,  but  only  500  by  land,  passing  through  Chickasaw  country.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  Missouri,  is  230  miles  by  water, 
and  lUO  by  land.  From  there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  is 
about  25  miles.  The  Missisipi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is 
always  muddy,  and  abounding  vrith  sand  bars,  which  frequently  change 
their  places.   However,  it  carries  15  feet  of  v/ater  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  to  which  place  it  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  thence  to  Kaskaskia  from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  vjide. 
Its  current  is  so  rapid  that  it  can  never  be  stemmed  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  alone,  acting  on  sails.   One  vessel,  however,  navigated 
with  oars,  may  come  up  at  any  time,  and  receive  much  aid  from  the 
wind.  A  batteau  passes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missisipi  in  three  weeks,  and  is  from  two  to  three  months  getting 
up  again.  During  its  floods,  which  are  periodical  as  tho.se  of  the 
Nile,  the  largest  vessels  may  apss  do\m   it,  if  their  steerage  can  be 
endured.   These  floods  begin  in  April,  and  the  river  returns  into  its 
banks  early  in  -.ugust.   The  inundation  extends  further  on  the  western 
than  eastern  side,  covering  lands  in  some  places  for  50  miles  from 
its  banks.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  becomes  a  river  as 
the  Ohio,  like  it  clear,  and  gentle  in  its  current,  not  quite  so 
wide,  the  period  of  floods  nearly  the  same,  but  not  rising  to  so 
great  a  height.  The  streets  of  the  village  at  Cohoes  [Cahokia]  are 
not  more  than  10  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  and  yet 
were  never  overflowed.   Its  bed  deepens  every  year.   Cohoes,  in  the 
memory  of  many  people  now  living,  was  inundated  by  every  flood  of 
the  river.  VJhat  was  the  Eastern  channel  has  now  become  a  lake,  9 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  width,  into  \7hich  the  river  at  this  day 
never  flows."   (London,  178?)  pp.  8-9. 

''The  Illinois  is  a  fine  river,  clear,  gentle,  and  without  rapids; 
insomuch  that  it  is  navigable  for  batteaux  to  its  source.  From  thence 
is  a  portage  of  two  miles  only  to  the  Chickago,  which  affords  a 
batteaux  navigation  of  l6  miles  to  its  entrance  into  lake  Michigan. 
The  Illinois,  about  10  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  300  yards  wide." 
p.  12. 

"The  Kaskaskia  is  100  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Missisipi,  and  preserves  that  breadth  to  the  Buffalo  plains,  70 
miles  above.  So  far  it  is  navigable  for  loaded  batteaux,  and  per- 
haps much  further.  It  is  not  rapid."  p.  12. 
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Johnston,  VJilliam.  "Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Fort  VJayne  to  Chicago,  I809," 
The  Development  of  Chicago  167^-191^'-;  Shoi-m  in  a  Series  of  Contem- 
porary Original  Narratives,  Milo  Milton  Caiaife,  ed^  (Chicago:  The 
Caxton  Club,  I916),  pp.  55-60. 

Of  William  Johnston  nothing  is  knoim.  This  manuscript  was  given 
to  the  Chicago  Historical  Library  in  189^}  and  the  exerpt  here  is  its 
first  publication.  Of  note  concerning  water  resources  are  Johnston's 
observations  of  the  Calumet  river  and  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal  route, 

"[The  Great  Calumet  and  the  Little  Calumet  rivers]  are  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  traders  on  the  lake.   They  are  about 
twenty  yards  v;ide  at  their  mouth,  but  very  deep.   One  of  them  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  other;  &  there  is  a  communication  between 
them,  which  is  case  of  storm  on  the  lake  the  trader  can  go  up  one 
several  miles,  then  cross  into  the  other,  and  dovm  it  into  the  lake. 
It  is  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  Calumet  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  river."  p.  59- 

"Between  the  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  there  is  a  direct 
water  communication.  The  river  Plein,  which  is  one  of  the  main  forks 
of  the  Illinois,  has  its  source  near  the  bank  of  the  lake,  ajid  nine 
miles  from  fort  Dearborn  it  turns  West.  At  this  bend  there  is  a  long 
pond  communicates  [sic]  with  it,  which  runs  Eastwardly  towards  the 
lake  and  terminates  in  a  small  creek  which  runs  into  the  Chicago  river. 
This  creek  is  about  two  miles  long;  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  any 
kind  of  Craft  may  sail  out  of  the  lake  to  the  Mississippi  without 
being  unladen.  The  U.  S.  factor  at  fort  Dearborn  measured  the  eleva- 
tion of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  river  Plein,  and  found  it  to  be 
four  feet  on  the  side  of  the  lake  and  five  feet  on  the  side  of  the 
Illinois.  Thus  be  digging  a  canal  of  nine  ["I  do  not  understand  this — 
why  an  elevation  of  h   feet  on  one  side  &  5  on  the  other  should  be 
added  together.   Does  he  not  include  in  this,  h   feet  for  necessary 
depth  of  channel. "--copyist's  note.]  feet  deep,  a  passage  could  be 
got  at  any  season  in  the  year  from  the  Falls  of  Nia^ra  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  v;ithout  a  Single  foot  of  land  carriage.   The  Canal 
would  be  about  six  miles  long,  through  a  beautiful  prairie;  and  there 
is  a  quarry  of  limestone  near  this  place  which  would  make  excellent 
casing  for  the  Canal."  p.  59. 

Jones,  ,\[bner]  D.   Illinois  and  the  West.   With  a  Totmship  Map,  Containing 
the  Latest  Surveys  and  Improvements .   Boston:   Weeks,  I838.   2%  p. 

Jones  was  a  New  Englander  on  a  prospecting  tour  through  Illinois. 
He  tells  of  a  trip  from  St.  Louis  through  Alton  and  Peoria  to  Tremont 
in  Tazewell  County.   He  took  a  side  trip  to  the  Rock  River  country. 
Highlighting  his  observations  in  Illinois  is  his  description  of  the 
quality  of  the  water,  in  which  he  attempts  to  dispell  any  qualms 
emigrants  might  have  concerning  it.   Jones  fancied  himself  a  connois- 
seur of  fine  water;  thus  his  Judgment  is  expert.   He  also  discusses  at 
length  the  water  resources  of  the  Rock  River  valley,  which  is  north 
and  west  of  the  great  prairie  regions. 
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"Water. —  One  of  the  greatest  bugbears  of  this  place  and  which 
is  always  brought  up  in  conjunction  with  Illinois,  is  its  water.  I 
know  not  how  many  stories  I  heard  of  the  deleterious  qualities  and 
the  disgusting  properties  of  the  water  in  Illinois.   Indeed  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  vindergo  a  severe  privation  in  this  respect,  being 
a  great  water  drinker  and  indulging  in  scarcely  any  other  beverage , 
and  expected  a  taste  of  nothing  during  my  sojourn  here,  but  a  muddy, 
brackish,  nausiating  mixture  of  iron,  lime,  coal,  slime,  and  the 
quintessence  of  vegetable  decomposition.  Whereas,  the  truth  is,  I 
have  not  passed  a  drop  of  disagreeable  water  through  my  lips  since  I 
entered  the  state.  The  most  crystal  waters  of  the  Green  Mountains  do 
not  excel  the  limpid,  clear,  cool,  delicious  waters  of  Illinois.   The 
country,  in  all  its  broken  portions,  aboimds  with  springs,  in  quality 
and  quantity  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  world,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  largest  prairies  the  same  delicious  beverage,  cold  almost  as  ice, 
may  be  obtained  by  sinking  a  well  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.   It 
is  true  that  all  the  waters  of  the  west  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime,  which  renders  them  somewhat  hard,  but  one  soon  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it  as  never  to  notice  it.  It  is  also  not  to  be  denied, 
that  it  acts  medicinally  on  the  emigraint.  But  this  is  far  more 
salutary  than  injurious,  if  it  be  not  too  freely  indulged,  and  it 
soon  ceases  to  exert  any  undue  influence  on  the  system,   I  have 
never  hesitated  to  indulge  freely  in  its  use  after  the  first  fort- 
night, and  I  have  never  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience  there- 
from.  Indeed  I  do  not  believe  so  large  a  tract  in  New  England  or 
the  Middle  States  can  be  found  of  the  same  extent  with  Illinois 
which  produces  so  much  pure  water  and  so  easily  obtained."  pp.  98-IOO. 

Rock  River  valley:   "The  country  bordering  on  this  stream,  is 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  in 
the  whole  west,  as  well  as  possessing  the  most  salubrious  climate. 
It  is  principally  open,  high,  undulating  prairie,  abounding  with 
fine  springs  of  the  purest  water,  although  rather  sparsely  wooded. 
The  water  is  liberally  fed  with  large  rushing  tributaries,  which 
flow  into  it  at  convenient  distances  for  the  hydraulic  purposes  of 
the  country.  Besides  these,  almost  every  mile  in  its  course,  it  is 
cooled  by  mo:t  abundant  springs,  which  gush  from  its  banks  in  a 
plentitude  which  surprises  the  observer.  The  current  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  waters  clear  as  crystal."  pp.  I66-67. 

Joutel,  Henri.   "The  Narrative  of  Joutel,  I687-88,"  The  Development  of 

Chicago  167^-191^ ;  Shovm  in  a  Series  of  Contemporary  Original 

Narratives.  Milo  Milton  Quaife,  ed.  ""Cchicago:   The  Caxton  Club, 
19I6),  pp.  21-36. 

Joutel  accompanied  LaSalle  on  his  last  expedition  do\m  the 
Mississippi,  1685-88;  LaSalle  was  killed  by  mutineers  in  his  own 
party  in  Texas.  When  he  returned  to  France,  Joutel  assembled  his 
journal  notes,  and  some  years  later  they  were  published  as  Journal 
Historique  du  Dernier  Voyage  que  feu  M.  de  la  Salle  Fit  dans  le  Golfe 
de  Mexique  XParis,  1713).   The  following  year  the  journal  was  trans- 
lated and  published  in  London,  thus  giving  it  increased  circulation. 
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Ouaife  claimed  that  the  London  edition  was  a  faulty  and  abridged 
translation,  and  published  this  exerpt  as  a  new  translation  from  the 
Paris  edition.  Joutel's  description  of  the  Chicago-Illinois  portage 
is  another  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  transportation  facil- 
ities offered  by  the  water  resources  of  the  Illinois  Country. 

"[At  Chicaigo]  there  is  a  small  river,  formed  by  the  drainage 
from  a  great  plain  or  prairie  at  that  place,  which  flows  straight 
into  the  lake  called,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  Lake  of  the 
Illinois  or  Michigan.  At  about  three  or  four  leagues'  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  plain,  the  waters  run  into  the  River  of 
the  Illinois,  which  is  formed  by  them;  and  the  higher  the  waters, 
the  less  is  the  distance  things  have  to  be  carried.  It  would  appear 
that  this  place  is  the  highest  groimd  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  River  St.  Laurence,  for  all  the  streams  from  this  district 
run  towards  the  coast  at  one  or  other  of  those  places.  The  more 
water  there  is  in  the  streams,  the  less  carrying  there  is  to  do; 
for,  in  navigating  rivers  of  this  sort,  it  is  (sometimes)  necessary 
to  carry  the  canoe  or  boat  and  the  baggage,  and  it  cannot  be  avoided." 
p.  22. 

The  portage  at  Chicago:  ".  .  .whether  you  wish  to  go  up  or 
down,  you  are  obliged  to  malce  a  portage,  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of 
a  league,  at  others  half  a  league  or  even  three-quarters,  according 
to  whether  the  water  is  high  or  low;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
connection  between  these  two  rivers,  as  the  ground  is  very  flat  and 
it  is  soft  land."  p.  35. 


Keating,  William  H.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St. 

Peter's  River .  .  .Performed  in  the  Year  I823.  .  .Under  the  Command 
of  Stephen  H.  Long,  U.S.T.E. ;  Compiled  from  the  Notes  of  Major  Long, 
Messrs.  Say,  Keating,  &  Calhoun .   Philadelphia:   Carey  &  Lea,  182^7 
2  V.  London:   Wittaker,  1825.  2.   v. 

Keating  was  a  young  professor  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  1823  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition headed  by  Long  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi  region. 
This  account  of  the  expedition  was  written,  as  the  title  indicates, 
from  the  notes  of  the  members,  and  its  heavy  reliance  on  geological 
data  shows  the  work  of  Keating.   The  party  passed  through  Chicago 
and  northern  Illinois,  and  of  interest  in  the  area  of  water  resources, 
as  they  were  seen  to  affect  settlement,  is  Keating 's  prediction  of 
limited  growth  for  Chicago  because  of  the  lack  of  harbor  facilities. 
This  note  was  made,  it  must  be  remembered  in  I823,  when  Chicago  was 
little  more  than  a  village  gathered  around  the  ary/  post.  The  party 
passed  over  the  Chicago-Des  Plaines  portage,  and  Keating' s  observa- 
tions concerning  the  land  west  of  Chicago  are  lengthy  but  acute, 
concluding  in  the  theory  that  Lake  Michigan  once  drained  through 
the  Mississippi  valley. 
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"It  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  distant  day.  .  .  Chicago  may 
become  one  of  the  points  in  the  direct  line  of  communication  between 
the  northern  lakes  and  the  Mississippi;  but  even  the  intercourse 
which  will  be  carried  on  thro\agh  this  communication,  v/ill,  we  think, 
at  all  times  be  a  limited  one;  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation 
of  the  lake  and  the  scarcity  of  harbours  along  the  shore,  must  ever 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  Chicago."  I,  p.  l66. 

"We.  .  .  left  the  fort  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  a  boat,  vrhich, 
after  having  ascended  the  [Chicago]  river  about  four  miles,  we  ex- 
changed for  a  narrow  pirogue  that  drew  less  v/ater;  the  stream  we 
were  ascending  was  very  narrow,  rapid,  and  crooked,  presenting  a 
great  fall;  it  continued  so  for  about  three  miles,  when  we  reached 
a  sort  of  swamp  designated  by  the  Canadiaji  voyagers  under  the  name 
le  petit  lac.  .  .  .  Observing  that  our  progress  through  the  fen 
was  very  slow,  and  the  day  being  considerably  advanced,  we  landed 
on  the  north  bank,  and  continued  our  course  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  for  about  three  miles,  until  we  reached  the  place  where  the 
old  portage  road  meets  the  current,  which  was  here  very  distinct 
tovrards  the  south.  V7e  were  delighted  at  beholding.  .  .  the  division 
of  waters  starting  from  the  same  source,  ajid  running  in  two  different 
directions,  so  as  to  become  feeders  of  streams  that  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  ocean  at  immense  distances  apart.  Although  at  the 
time  we  visited  it,  there  was  scarcely  water  enough  to  permit  our 
pirogue  to  pass,  we  could  not  doubt,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  route  must  be  a  very  eligible  one.  Lieut.  Hopson,  who  accom- 
panied us  to  the  Des  Plaines,  told  us  that  he  had  travelled  it  with 
ease,  in  a  boat  loaded  with  lead  and  flour.  The  distaJice  from  the 
fort  to  the  intersection  with  the  Portage  road  and  Des  Plaines,  is 
supposed  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles ;  the  elevation  of  the 
feeding  lake  above  Chicago  river  was  estimated  at  five  or  six  feet; 
and,  it  is  probable,  that  the  descent  to  the  Des  Plaines  is  less 
considerable.  The  Portage  road  is  about  eleven  miles  long;  the 
usual  distance  travelled  by  land  seldom  however  exceeds  from  four 
to  nine  miles ;  in  very  dry  seasons  it  has  been  said  to  amount  to 
thirty  miles ,  as  the  portage  then  extends  to  Mount  Juliet  [sic] , 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Kankakee.  When  we  consider  the  facts 
above  stated,  we  are  irrestibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  an 
elevation  of  the  laices  of  a  few  feet  (not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve), 
above  their  present  level,  would  cause  them  to  discharge  their  waters, 
partly  at  least,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  such  a  discharge  has 
at  one  time  existed,  every  one  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the 
country  must  admit;  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  an   expenditure, 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  would  again 
render  Lake  Michigan  a  tributary  of  the  Mexicaji  gulf.  Impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  object,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  has 
already  caused  some  observations  to  be  made  upon  the  possibility  of 
establishing  this  communication.   [Keating  goes  on  to  mention  the 
canal  and  possible  routes,  still  in  the  early  planning  stages.]" 
I,  pp.  167-69. 
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Kennedy,  Patrick.   "Journal  of  an  Expedition  Undertaken  by  Himself  and 
Several  Coiireurs  de  Bois  in  the  Year  1773} — from  Kaskaskias  Village 
in  the  Illinois  Country,  to  the  Head  Waters  of  the  Illinois  River," 
forming  Appendix  No.  I  to  Hutchins,  A  Topographical  Description.  .  . 
(London,  1778),  pp.  51-6U. 

Kennedy  was  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia.  For 
many  years  the  men  of  Kaskaskia  believed  there  were  copper  mines  on 
the  upper  Illinois,  as  the  Indians  had  frequently  brought  pieces  of 
the  metal  to  the  town.  Kennedy  was  searching  for  copper  on  this 
expedition.  For  the  researcher  in  v/ater  resource  conditions,  the 
journal  only  serves  to  catalogue  the  tributaries  of  the  Illinois, 
noting  their  width  and  navigability.  This  interest  in  stream  navi- 
gability, noted  generally  in  works  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
obvious  in  a  day  when  waterways  provided  the  only  routes  through 
the  wilderness. 

The  tributary  streams  of  the  Illinois:   Macopin  river,  20  yards 
wide,  navigable  9  miles  (p.  52);  Mine  river,  50  yards  wide,  rapid 
(p-  53);  Sagamond  river,  100  yards  wide,  navigable  for  small  boats 
and  canoes  l80  miles  (p.  5^);  Demi-Ouian  river,  50  yards  wide, 
navigable  120  miles  (p.  5^);  Lake  Demi-Quian,  "200  yards  west  from 
the  river  of  that  name,  it  is  of  a  circular  figure,  six  miles  across, 
and  discharges  itself  by  a  small  passage,  four  feet  deep  into  the 
Illinois  River"  (p.  55);  Seseme-Quian  river,  Uo  yards  wide,  navigable 
60  miles  (p.  55);  river  De  la  March,  30  yards  wide,  navigable  eight 
or  nine  miles  (p.  56);  Michilimackinac  river,  50  yards  wide,  navi- 
gable 90  miles  (p.  56);  Crows  Meadows  river,  20  yards  wide,  navigable 
I5-I8  miles  (p.  58);  Rainy  Island  river,  15  yards  wide,  navigable 
nine  miles  (p.  59);  Vermillion  river,  30  yards  v;ide,  not  navigable 
(p*  59);  Fox  river,  25  yards  wide,  has  about  five  feet  of  water 
(p.  60). 


La  Salle,  Rene-Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de.   "La  Salle  on  the  Illinois 
Country,  I68O,"  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  T.  C.  Pease,  ed. 
(Springfield,  1934),  vol.  XXIII,  pp.  1-16. 

This  short  memoir  of  the  great  explorer  was  enclosed  with  a 
letter  from  the  French  governor  of  Canada,  Frontenac,  to  the  king, 
dated  November  9,  1680.  It  is  important  for  the  study  of  water 
resources  in  the  Illinois  Country  because  it  deals  with  the  area 
of  Chicago,  and,  in  a  reversal  of  what  Joliet  recommended  seven 
years  before  (cf.  Dablon,  above),  implies  that  a  canal  between  the 
Chicago  River  and  the  Des  Plaines  would  be  useless,  unless  it  were 
long  enough  to  reach  to  Starved  Rock. 

"The  haven  which  one  enters  in  order  to  go  from  the  lake  of 
the  Illinois  [Michigan]  to  the  Divine  River  [Applied  to  the  Illinois 
River  and  its  various  sources.]  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  navigation 
as  there  are  no  winds  in  the  roadstead,  nor  any  passageway  for  a 
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vessel,  nor  even  for  a  canoe,  at  least  in  a  great  calm.  The  prairies 
over  which  communication  is  maintained  are  flooded  by  the  great 
volume  of  water  flowing  down  from  the  neighboring  hills  whenever  it 
rains .  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  and  maintain  a  canaJ.  that  does 
not  immediately  fill  up  with  sand  and  gravel;  one  need  only  dig 
into  the  ground  to  find  water;  and  there  are  some  sand  dunes  between 
the  lake  and  the  prairies.  And,  although  a  canal  would  be  possible 
with  a  great  deal  of  expense,  it  would  be  useless  because  the  Divine 
River  is  innavigable  for  forty  lesigues,  the  distance  to  the  great 
village  of  the  Illinois  [at  Starved  Rock],  Canoes  cannot  traverse 
it  during  the  summer,  and  even  then  there  are  long  rapids  this  side 
of  that  village."  p.  3. 


Long,  Stephen  H.,  R.  Graham,  and  Joseph  Philips.  Letter.  .  .Transmitting 
Topographical  Reports ,  Made  with  a  View  to  Ascertain  the  Practica- 
bility of  Uniting  the  Witers  of  Illinois  River,  with  Those  of  Lake 
Michigan  (December  28,  I819).  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Document  Wo.  17,  l6th  Congress,  1st.  Session.  Serial  32.  10  p. 
Also  in  American  State  Papers ,  Misc.,  II,  pp.  555-57. 

Long,  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  imdertook 
three  major  expeditions  in  the  Midwest.  These  were  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  I817,  "from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
in  1819-20,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  in  I823. 
The  narrative  of  the  latter  was  compiled  by  William  Keating  (cf . 
above).  The  report  by  Long  in  this  Congressional  doctmient  is  dated 
March  k,   I817,  and  contains  some  of  the  material  relating  to  the 
construction  of  a  canal  upon  which  Congress  was  to  act  in  I826. 
He  reports  on  the  depth  and  navigability  of  the  Illinois  and  Des 
Plaines  rivers,  the  navigation  problems  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river,  and  proposes  simply  a  short  canal  between  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  and  the  Des  Plaines,  with  attending  improvements  on  the 
Illinois  and  Des  Plaines.   In  their  short  report,  dated  April  k,   I819, 
Graham  and  hilips  make  more  specific  proposals  for  the  canal  project, 
indicating  the  engineering  problems  involved.  Of  interest  in  both 
reports  is  the  notice  that  along  the  traditional  portage  route 
between  the  Chicago  and  Des  Plaines,  a  gutter  has  formed,  which  is 
often  filled  with  water  and  navigable. 

"In  the  flat  prairie  [between  the  Chicago  and  Des  Plaines]  is 
a  small  lake,  about  5  miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  30  or  Uo  yards 
in  width,  communicating  both  with  the  river  Desplanes  [sic]  and 
Chicago  river  by  means  of  a  kind  of  canal,  which  has  been  made 
partly  by  the  current  of  the  water,  and  partly  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  boats  across  in  that 
direction,  in  time  of  high  water.   [The  question  arises  whether  the 
French  and  Indians  actually  cut  the  canal,  or  whether  the  portage 
path  was  simply  worn  into  a  kind  of  trough  which  is  filled  with 
water.]   Long,  p.  6. 
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"Chicago  river  is  merely  an  arm  of  the  lake,  dividing  itself 
into  two  branches ,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  inland  from  [ its 
mouth] .  The  north  branch  extends  cLLong  the  western  side  of  the  laJce 
about  thirty  miles,  and  receives  some  few  tributaries.  The  south 
branch  has  an  extent  of  only  5  or  6  miles,  and  receives  no  supplies, 
except  from  the  small  lake  of  the  prairie  above  described.  The  river 
and  each  of  its  branches  are  of  variable  \ri.dths,  from  15  to  50  yards, 
and,  for  2  or  3  miles  inland,  have  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels 
of  almost  ajiy  burden.  The  entrance  into  lake  Michigan,  however, 
which  is  30  yards  wide,  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar,  about  70  yards 
broad,  upon  the  highest  part  of  which,  the  water  is  usually  no  more 
than  two  feet  deep.  The  difficulty  of  removing  this  obstruction 
would  not  be  great.  Piers  might  be  sunk  on  both  sides  of  the  en- 
trance, and  the  sand  removed  from  between  them."  Long,  p.  6. 

"A  Canal  uniting  the  vjaters  of  the  Illinois,  with  those  of 
Lake  Michigan,  may  be  considered  the  first  in  importance  in  this 
quarter  of  the  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  construction  of 
it  would  be  attended  v/ith  very  little  expense,  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  project.  The  water  course,  which  is  already  opened 
between  the  river  Desplanes  and  Chicago  river,  needs  but  little 
more  excavation  to  render  it  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  the 
purposes  of  a  canal.  It  may  be  supplied  with  water  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  by  constructing  a  dam  of  moderate  height  across  the  Des 
Planes,  which  would  give  the  water  of  that  river  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  supply  a  canal  extending  from  one  river  to  the  other.  It 
would  be  necessary  also,  to  construct  locks  at  the  extremities  of 
the  canal,  that  coramixnicating  with  Chicago  river  being  calculated 
to  elevate  about  six  feet,  and  that  communicating  with  the  Des  Planes, 
about  four  feet,   [Here  follows  mention  of  improving  the  Des  Plaines 
and  Illinois  by  the  introduction  of  sluices  to  assure  sufficient 
depth  in  the  shallow  places.]"  Long,  p.  7. 

Graham  and  Philips  in  their  report  (which  is  too  lengthy  to 
note  verbatim),  point  out  the  problems  in  constructing  the  canal 
along  the  route  Long  siiggests.  Two  problems  are  that  the  Des  Plaines 
is  above  the  level  of  a  canaJL,  and  would  be  diverted  into  the  lake, 
and,  even  with  locks  to  remedy  the  first,  the  Des  Plaines  would  be 
dry  part  of  the  year.  Two  remedies  are  presented:   1.  Sink  the 
bed  of  the  Des  Plaines  below  that  of  the  canal,  which  would  feed  it 
by  the  lake;  2.  Bring  the  canal  into  it  lower  down  its  course. 
Having  proposed  this,  the  writers  mention  other  routes  for  a  canal, 
viz.,  a  canal  directly  from  the  lake  to  the  Des  Plaines  near  Lake 
Du  Page;  or,  a  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  Kajnkakee  River  just  above 
its  mouth  (p.  9)» 
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Maclure,  William.  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  .  ,  .  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  the  Author  by  Abraham 
Small,  1817.  Reprint,  I962. 

Maclure,  pioneer  geologist  and  educator,  first  published  his 
Observations  as  a  map  accompaniment  in  I809  in  volume  VI  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  Trajisactions.  Early  in  I817  he  pub- 
lished a  revised  edition  as  a  book,  and  reprinted  the  new  edition 
in  1818  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Society  Trans- 
actions. His  accurate  observations  on  the  relation  of  water  quality 
and  sedimentary  rock  strata  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  including 
Illinois,  show  his  close  attention  to  geology  and  water  resources. 

"Abundance  of  fine  springs  of  clear  good  water,  more  free  from 
all  the  impurities  of  foreign  substance  than  in  any  other  of  the 
classes,  are  found  in  this  class  of  rocks;  which  at  the  same  time 
are  generally  healthy  and  favorable  to  htmian  existance."  p.  72, 

"Springs  of  water  are  of  very  different  qualities  in  this 
class  of  rocks  ["Horizontal  Secondary",  i.e.,  sedimentary],  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  strata  through  which  they  filter.  Those 
which  pass  through  sandstone,  have  the  best  chance  of  being  purest; 
slaty  clay,  and  all  those  argillaceous  rocks  that  accompany  coals, 
are  often  saturated  with  the  neutral  salts  of  copperas  or  alvmi,  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  which  they  often  contain,  or 
of  common  salt.  The  limestone  of  this  class  is  so  easily  dissolved 
in  water,  that  the  greatest  part'  of  the  water  that  traverses  the 
limestone  of  it,  is  fully  impregnated  with  lime,  and  deranges 
materially  the  bowels  of  strangers  for  the  first  day  or  two  that 
they  drink  it."  p.  81. 

Marest,  Father  Gabriel.   "Letter  to  Father  Germon  (Kaskaskia,  Illinois 
Country,  November  9,  1712,"  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Docu- 
ments ,  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  ed.  (Cleveland,  I9OO),'  vol.  LXVI, 
pp.  218-95. 

In  this  letter  Marest,  a  missionary  at  Kaskaskia,  conveys  to 
Germon  the  general  state  of  the  missionary  activity  in  the  Illinois 
Coxintry.  His  topographical  descriptions  touching  on  water  resources 
are  very  general,  although  he  does  mention  the  supposed  moderating 
influence  of  bodies  of  water  on  the  climate.  There  is  also  a  note 
on  the  Illinois  river,  mentioning  that  it  is  "seldom  easily  navigable 
until  toward  spring"  (p.  225),  because  of  the  ice. 

"During  the  summer  the  heat  is  less  scorching  [than  in  Provence]: 
the  air  is  cooled  by  the  forests  and  by  the  nimiber  of  rivers ,  lakes , 
and  ponds  with  which  the  Country  is  intersected."  p.  225. 
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Marquette,  Jacques.   "Of  the  First  Voyage  Made  by  Father  Marquette 
toward  New  Mexico,"  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents , 
Reuben  Gold  Th-vra.ites,  ed.  (Cleveland,  190077  vol.  LIX,  pp.  86-I63. 

.   "Unfinished  Journal  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  Addressed  to 


the  Reverend  Father  Claude  Dablon,  Superior  of  the  Missions,  ibid. , 
vol.  LIX,  pp.  16^-83. 

Marquette's  first  voyage  was  that  with  Joliet,  1673-7^}  when 
they  discovered  the  Mississippi,  and  became  the  first  men  in  Illinois. 
They  crossed  VJisconsin  via  the  Rox  and  V7isconsin  rivers,  went  do>m 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  river.  On  the  return  trip 
the  expedition  ascended  the  Illinois  river,  crossed  the  Chicago 
portage,  and  came  out  on  Lake  Michigan.  Of  special  geological 
interest  is  Marquette's  recording  of  an  "iron  mine"  (deposit) 
apparently  on  the  Kentucky  shore  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  included 
here  for  its  geological  importance.  His  observations  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Illinois  Country  is  limited  to  his  impressions  of 
the  Illinois  river,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  first  white  man  to 
sail  upon  it.  In  the  joiirnal  of  the  second  voyage,  this  time  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Illinois  Indians  at  Starved  Rock  (the  journal  is 
unfinished  because  Marquette  died  at  the  Indian  village),  he  observed 
the  tides  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  February,  l675,  and  their 
effect  on  water  quality.  Attached  is  a  notice  of  "tides"  at  Green 
Bay. 

"A  short  distance  above  [ actually  below]  the  river  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken  [the  Ohio],  are  cliffs,  on  which  our  frenchmen 
noticed  an  iron  mine  [deposit] ,  which  they  consider  very  rich. 
There  are  several  veins  of  ore,  and  a  bed  a  foot  thick,  and  one  sees 
large  masses  of  it  united  with  Pebbles.  A  sticky  earth  is  found 
there,  of  three  different  colors — purple,  violet,  and  Red.  The 
water  in  which  the  latter  is  washed  assumes  a  bloody  tinge.  There 
is  also  very  heavy  red  sand.   I  placed  some  on  a  paddle,  which  was 
dyed  with  its  color--so  deeply  that  the  Water  could  not  wash  it 
away  during  the  15  days  while  I  used  it  for  paddling."  Jesuit 
Relations,  LIX,  pp.  IU5,  IU7. 

The  Illinois  River:   "We  have  seen  nothing  like  this  river  that 
we  enter,  as  regards  its  fertility  of  soil,  its  prairies  and  woods; 
its  cattle  [buffalo],  elk,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks, 
parroquets,  and  even  beaver.  That  on  which  we  sailed  is  wide,  deep, 
and  still,  for  65  leagues.  In  the  spring  and  during  part  of  the 
Summer  there  is  only  one  portage  of  half  a  league  [at  Chicago  River]." 
Ibid. ,  p.  161. 

The  tides:   "We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  tides 
coming  in  from  the  lake,  which  rise  and  fall  several  times  a  day; 
and,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  shelter  in  the  lake,  we  have  seen 
the  ice  going  against  the  wind.  These  tides  made  the  water  good  or 
bad,  because  that  which  flows  from  above  comes  from  prairies  and 
small  streams."  Ibid.,  p.  179 • 
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Concerning  the  subject  of  "tides"  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  follow- 
ing notes,  written  by  Dablon  [£.  v.]  in  April,  I676:   "The  same 
Father  Andre  [a  missionary  at  Green  Bay]  has  made  some  rather  Curious 
Observations  on  the  tides  of  the  bay  des  puants  [Green  Bay],  where 
they  are  perceptibly  felt.  That  bay  is  over  30  leagues  long,  by 
7  or  8  in  width  in  some  places.   It  Receives  all  the  waters  of  the 
great  lake  of  the  Illinois  [Michigan],  or,  rather,  it  Sends  to  the 
lake  the  waters  that  it  Receives  from  several  rivers  which  discharge 
into  it.  He  has  drawn  up  a  very  accurate  journal  of  the  winter 
tides  under  the  ice,  and  another  of  the  Summer  tides.  He  found 
that  they  were  very  irregular;  that  in  the  Space  of  2U  hours  there 
were  sometimes  2  full  tides,  sometimes  3j  sometimes  k;   that,  when 
there  are  only  2,  they  delay  at  some  periods,  and  at  others  they 
advance.  He  noticed  their  connection  with  the  course  of  the  moon. 
Not  V7ithstaxiding  all  the  care  that  he  took,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
say  exactly  in  what  Quarter  of  the  sky  the  moon  is  When  the  tide  is 
full,  owing  to  its  vagaries.  He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  Ascertain  the  causes  of  those  tides.  He  considers  that  they  come 
from  the  lake  of  the  Illinois ,  rather  than  from  the  effect  of  the 
winds — which  may,  in  truth,  contribute  to  the  variableness  of  the 
tides,  for  they  Themselves  are  exceedingly  variable  in  that  bay. 
He  has  further  Remarked  that  there  is  no  wind  strong  enough  to 
Prevent  the  tide  from  rising  and  falling  throughout  the  time  while 
it  prevails;  that  it  is  true  that  the  wind  affects  it,  and  is  the 
cause  of  its  being  low  when  it  should  be  high;  and  that  it  ebbs  and 
flows  to  an  Extraordinary  degree.  But  the  wind  does  not  make  it 
always  fall  v/ithout  rising  again,  nor  does  it  always  rise  without 
ever  falling,  even  when  the  wind  prevails  with  the  same  force  for 
several  consecutive  days."  The  Jesuit  Relations,  vol.  LX,  pp.  205, 
207. 


Mease,  James.  A  Geological  Account  of  the  United  States;  Comprehending 
a  Short  Description  of  Their  Animal,  Vegetable ,  and  Mineral  Produc- 
tions, Antiquities,  and  Curiosities.  .  .  .  Philadelphia:   Birch  & 
Small,  1H07T  59S~p. 

Mease  was  a  physician  of  Philadelphia,  and   he  published  in  that 
field.  But  he  is  remembered  principally  for  literature  outside  his 
own  field.  This  book,  a  commercial  geography,  was  a  valuable  and 
pioneer  contribution  to  its  field.  He  makes  slight  mention  of  the 
Illinois  area,  and  in  doing  so  refers  to  Hutchins  (An  Historical- 
Narrative  of  Louisiana,  I78U).  The  notice  concerns  the  Illinois- 
Chicago  portage. 

"...  according  to  the  capt.  Hutchins,  [the  Illinois]  furnishes 
a  communication  with  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  Chicago  river,  and  by  two 
portages  between  the  latter  and  the  Illinois  river,  the  longest  of 
which  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  The  country  through  which  it 
flows  is  extremely  rich."  p.  I50. 
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[Mitchell,  Samuel  A.  ?].  Illinois  in  I837;  A  Sketch  Descriptive  of  the 
Situation,  Boundaries ,  Face  of  the  Country,  Prominent  Districts, 
Prairies,  Rivers ,  Minerals ,  Animals,  Agricultural  Productions,  Public 
Lands,  Plans  of  Internal  Improvement ,  Manufactures ,  &c.  of  the  State 
of  Illinois ;  Also,  Suggestions  to  Emigrants ,  Sketches  of  the  Counties , 
Cities,  and  Principal  Towns  in  the  State.  .  .  .   Philadelphia: 
S.  Augustus  Mitchell,  1837.  I'+S  p. 

This  book  is  a  detailed  compilation  based  largely  on  Peck, 
Gazetteer  of  Illinois  (183U),  without  acknowledgment.  The  bibliog- 
rapher Sabin  says  that  the  book  "was  gotten  up  mainly  to  promote  the 
sale  of  Illinois  lands  then  owned  by  John  Grigg  of  Philadelphia," 
and  Grigg 's  name  appears  as  a  Joint  publisher.  Besides  sections  of 
the  face  of  the  land  and  the  productions  of  the  state,  a  large  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  each  county.  These  individual 
sketches  are  covered  under  Peck  (below).  In  the  notes  following, 
Schoolcraft's  [£.  v.]  theory  concerning  "flood-lines"  on  the  rocks  at 
Grand  Tower,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  disc\i6sed.  Also  noted  are  the 
water  resources  of  the  military  bounty  lands,  that  tract  of  Illinois 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  given  to  veterans  of  the 
V/ar  of  1812.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  advice  to  emigrants  con- 
cerning the  healthfulness  of  the  bottom  lands,  and  the  depth  of  wells. 

"'In  some  former  period,'  observes  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  'there  has 
been  an  obstruction  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  at  or  about 
Grand  Tower,  producing  a  stagnation  of  the  current  at  an  elevation  of 
about  130  feet  above  the  present  ordinary  water-mark.  This  appears 
evident  from  the  general  elevation  and  direction  of  the  hills,  which 
for  several  miles  above  are  separated  by  a  valley  from  20  to  25  miles 
wide,  that  deeply  embosoms  the  current  of  the  Mississippi.'  \«/herever 
these  hills  exhibit  rocky  and  abrupt  fronts,  a  series  of  water-lines 
axe   distinctly  visible,  and  preserve  a  i-emarkable  parallelism  uniform- 
ly presenting  their  greatest  depression  towards  the  sources  of  the 
river;  and,  at  Grand  Tower,  these  water-lines  are  elevated  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  summit  of  the  stratum  in  which  petrifaction 
of  the  madrepora  and  vaxious  fossil  organic  remains  are  deposited. 
Here  the  rocks  of  dark-colored  limestone,  which  pervade  the  country 
to  a  great  extent,  by  their  projections  toward  each  other,  indicate 
that  they  have,  at  a  remote  period,  been  disunited,  if  not  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  water  upon  a 
secondary  formation,  and  that  a  passage  has  been  effected  through 
them,  giving  vent  to  the  stafnant  waters  on  the  prairie  lands  above, 
and  opening  for  the  Mississippi  its  present  channel. 

"The  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Tower, 
extending  upwards  on  the  Missoirri  side  of  the  river,  is  sufficiently 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  have  formed  a 
western  shore  of  an  expanse  of  water,  covering  its  present  area.  And 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  the  prairies  are  formed,  are  composed 
of  fine,  hard,  and  compact  layers  of  earth,  similar  to  those  at  the 
bottom  of  mill-ponds  of  water  long  stagnant."  pp.  9-10. 
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"It  is  a  fact,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  banks  of  the  smaller  streams,  includ- 
ing such  also  as  border  upon  the  large,  flat,  wet  prairies,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  situations  most  unfavorable  to  health.  The  stag- 
nant waters  which  sometimes  remain  after  the  overflowings  of  these 
rivers,  not  infrequently  produce  pestilential  vapours,  proceeding  from 
putrescent  vegetable  substances,  which  very  often  engender  malignant 
fevers  and  agues,  and  prove  destructive  to  the  health  and  vigo\xr  of 
the  newly  settled  emigrant  and  his  family.  Habitations  should,  there- 
fore, at  the  commencement  of  a  settlement  be  as  far  removed  as  conven- 
ient from  stagnant  waters  and  low,  rich,  alluvial  grounds,  which  are 
thickly  shaded  by  forest  trees,  and  located  on  more  open  and  elevated 
ground,  where  air  and  water  can  be  enjoyed  in  their  native  purity. 
Lands  of  this  description,  which  in  a  state  of  nature,  prove  injurious 
to  health,  when  drained,  open  to  the  sun,  and  cleared  of  the  trees 
and  rank  weeds ,  -^diich  generally  grow  upon  them,  have  often  become 
salubrious  places  of  habitation.  But  the  newcomer  sho\ild  be  aware 
before  he  is  acclimated,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  attempt 
the  improvement.  But  of  this  quality,  there  is  a  small  part  only  of 
the  whole  tract,  most  of  the  residue  furnishing  situations  as  health- 
ful as  any  of  the  Western  Country,  old  Kentucky  not  excepted."  p.  21. 

"In  [the  military  bounty  lands]  there  are  but  fev;  springs;  but 
water  may  be  plentifully  obtained  anywhere  on  the  smooth  prairies, 
by  digging  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  well  is 
pure  and  salutary,  and  generally  preferred  to  the  spring  water."  p.  21. 

Morleigh  [pseud.] .  Life  in  the  West;  Back-wood  Leaves  and  Prairie  Flowers ; 
Rough  Sketches  on  the  Borders  of  the  Picturesque,  the  Sublime,  and 
the  Ridiculous ;  Extracts  from  the  Note-book  of  Morleigh  in  Search  of 
an  Estate.  London:  Saunders  &  Otley,  l8'4-2.   363  p.  2nd  ed. ,  London: 
Newby,  I8U3.   376  p. 

"Morleigh"  was  typical  of  the  British  travelers  in  the  West 
who  published  their  Journals.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  author.  His 
travels  took  him  north  of  Illinois,  although  he  did  pass  through 
Chicago,  and  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  town.  The  following 
quote,  however,  is  the  main  theme  of  this  bibliography. 

"Land  is  a  drug  everywhere;  but  water,  SJid  water  power,  has 
a  mystic  charm  that  draws  men  together  in  this  country."  2nd  ed., 
p.  251. 


Morse,  JedidiaJi.  The  American  Gazetteer,  Exhibiting,  in  Alphabetical  Order, 
a  Much  More  Full  and  Accurate  Account ,  Than  Has  Been  Given,  of  the 
States,  Provinces ,  Counties,  Towns.  .  .  on  the  American  Continent. 
Boston:  Hall,  1797'^  627  p.  2nd  ed. ,  rev.,  Boston:   Thomas  and 
Andrews,  I80U.  628  p. 


/ 
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.  The  American  Geography ;  or,  A  View  of  the  Present  Situation  of 

the  United  States  of  America.  .  .  .  Elizabethtown  [New  Jersey] : 
Author,  1789.   53^+  p.  2nd  ed. ,  London:  Stockdale,  1792.   536  p. 

These  two  works  of  Morse,  the  "Father  of  American  Geography," 
were  among  the  first  compilations  of  this  sort.  Their  treatment  of 
the  Illinois  Country  is  brief,  and  the  notices  concerning  water  re- 
sources are  confined  to  descriptions  of  rivers.  The  I3J.inois  river 
is  described  identically  in  both  books,  while  the  Gazetteer,  in  its 
alphabetical  arrangement,  adds  short  notices  on  the  Kaskaskia,  the 
Rock,  the  Chicago,  and  the  Fox  rivers. 

The  Illinois  River:   "One  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  above  the 
Ohio,  and  I8  miles  above  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois  en^ties  into  the 
Missisippi  from  the  north-east  by  mouth  UOO  yards  wide.  .  .  .  This 
river  furnishes  a  communication  with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Chicago 
river,  between  which  and  the  Illinois,  are  two  portages,  the  longest 
of  which  does  not  exceed  h   miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  which 
are  from  20  to  100  yards  wide  and  navigable  for  boats,  from  15  to  I80 
miles.  On  the  north  western  side  of  this  river  is  a  coal  mine,  [bed 
or  deposit]  which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along  the  middle  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  eastern  side,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  about  the  same  distance  below  the  coal  mine,  are  two  salt  ponds, 
100  yards  in  circumference,  and  several  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is 
stagnant,  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  but  the  French  and  natives  make 
good  salt  from  it."  American  Geography,  2nd  ed. ,  p.  kGO. 

Nuttall,  Thomas.  A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansa  [sic]  Territory, 
Diiring  the  Year~lBl9.  '  Philadelphia:   Thos.  H.  Palmer,  18211  296  p. 

Nuttall,  a  naturalist,  gives  a  scientist's  view  of  the  lands  in 
which  he  traveled.  He  was  not  in  Illinois,  but  on  this  journey 
passed  by  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  notes  Cave-in-Rock,  Shavmeetown, 
Fort  Massac,  and  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Concerning 
the  water  resources  of  Illinois  he  says  very  little,  noting  only  the 
Shawneetown  is  subject  to  floods,  and  flooding  prevents  habitation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Shawneetown:   "...  commanding  an  agreeable  view  of  the  river, 
but  not  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  occasional  inundation."  p.  Uo. 

"The  whole  coimtry  here  [at  the  confluence],  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  remains  uninhabited  in  consequence  of 
inundation.  ..."  p.  Ul. 
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Oliver,  William.  Eight  Months  in  Illinois ,  With  Information  to  Emigrants 
....  Newcastle-upon-Tyne:  Mitchell,  1843^  1*41  p. 

Oliver  traveled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  visiting 
Kaskaskia,  Collinsville,  Vandalia,  and  Greenville.  His  book  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  the  later  English  travel  accounts.  Concerning  water 
resources,  Oliver  notes  that  the  conjunction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
offers  a  good  town-site,  but  the  floods  of  the  rivers,  and  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  bottom  lemds  discourages  building.  He  also  dis- 
cusses the  quality  of  water  on  the  bottom  lands,  and  well  depth  on 
the  prairies.  Oliver  also  recognizes  the  natural  levees  along  the 
river,  as  did  many  of  the  travelers. 

"This  must  be  a  veiy  unhealthy  place  [the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi],  as  it  lies  so  low,  that  when  the  Mississippi 
rises  in  June,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Rocky  Motmtains, 
it  overflows  almost  every  foot  of  land,  all  around  far  into  the 
forest,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  at  frequent  intervals,  for  about 
30  miles  up  the  river.  .  .  . 

"To  those  who  do  not  know  the  locality,  it  may  appear  singular 
that  there  is  no  town  on  this  point — a  fact,  however,  of  itself 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  impractibility  of  such  an  \mdertaking. 
No  doubt  a  town  might  be  built,  but  the  whole  point  is  composed  of 
an  alluvion  so  very  friable,  that  if  the  Mississippi,  in  one  of  his 
ordinary  freaks,  were  to  change  his  course,  the  whole  affair  might 
be  swept  away  in  a  few  days.  Some  may  think  of  embankments,  but 

that  is  a  dream the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  For  a  long  way 

up  the  river  there  is  no  shore,  but  a  perpendicular  mud  bank,  which 
is  constantly  being  undermined  and  tumbled  into  the  river;  besides, 
the  whole  point  is  liable  to  periodic  inundation."  pp.  17-18. 

"It  is  a  feature  of  the  western  rivers,  that  the  bottoms  are 
frequently  more  elevated  near  to  the  river  than  farther  back  towards 
the  bluffs,  where  they  are  often  marshy  and  abounding  in  stagnant 
lagoons  and  backwaters,  which  are  filled,  when  the  river  overflows 
its  banks  at  the  periodical  risings  or  freshets,  and  on  the  subs is - 
tance  of  the  waters,  are  left  full  of  vegetable  matter  to  putrify  in 
an  almost  tropical  s\in.  .  .  .  The  want  of  wholesome  water  is  a 
serious  objection  to  settling  on  bottom  lands ;  water  no  doubt  can  be 
had  by  sinking  to  no  great  depth  in  them,  but  it  is  universally 
impregnated  with  something  imparting  to  it  deleterious  qualities  and 
a  nauseous  taste,  and  frequently  looks  as  if  hay  had  been  steeped 
in  it.  Indeed  the  vjater  in  the  branches  and  creeks,  muddy  though 
it  be,  is  esteemed  more  wholesome  than  that  of  these  weJls."  pp.  127- 
28. 

"A  .  .  .  comfortable  dwelling,  or  other  accomodation,  can  be 
supplied.  .  .  when  the  more  pressing  needs  are  disposed  of;  but 
before  this  takes  place,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  if  water  can  be 
had  near  to  the  spot  fixed  upon,  this  can  be  done  either  by  boring, 
or  what  is  perhaps  quite  as  cheap  a  method,  by  sinking  a  well  at  once; 
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an  affair  of  no  great  difficiilty,  as  the  prairie  is  almost  one  entire 
bed  of  alluvial  matter.  Water  is  generally  got  at  a  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet,  and,  v;hat  is  singular,  the  higher  the  situation,  the 
greater  is  the  certainty  of  finding  water  at  a  moderate  depth.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  account  for  this,  but  it  is  a  circumstance,  the  truth 
of  which,  though  often  asserted,  I  have  never  heard  doubted,  and 
which  ray  own  experience  inclines  me  to  credit.   [The  rolling  prairies 
are  here  referred  to,  and  not  bottoms,  marshes,  or  basins,  the  recep- 
tacles of  all  the  water  circulating  through  the  soil  of  a  tract  of 
country — Oliver's  note.]   I  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  alluvion 
on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  prairie,  is  often  not  so  deep  as 
in  the  lower  situations;  as  rock  of  some  kind  is  frequently  found  in 
sinking  wells,  and  thus  there  may  be  struck  springs,  or  the  water 
discharged  from  springs  and  collected  from  other  sources,  will 
naturally  circulate  between  the  alluvion  and  the  denser  materials 
below.  That  there  are  springs,  any  one  may  be  satisfied  by  examining 
the  bluffs  on  the  river  courses,  where  they  are  frequently  in  great 
abundance."  pp.  128-29. 


Paulding,  James  K.   "Illinois  and  the  Prairies,"  Graham's  American  Monthly, 
XXXIV  (January,  l8i+9),  16-25. 

Reprinted  in  part,  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Journal,  XLII 
(September,  19^9),  292-312. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paulding,  and  Ex-President  Martin 
Van  Buren,  took  a  long  and  leisurely  trip  through  the  V/est  and  South 
in  I8U2,  the  object  being  political.   Paulding's  narrative  of  the 
trip,  published  some  years  later,  described  their  excursion  up  the 
Illinois  River  by  steamboat  and  across  the  prairies  to  Chicago.  Con- 
cerning the  water  resoiirces  of  the  area,  he  notes  that  the  Illinois 
River  is  "one  of  the  prettiest  streams  to  be  found  in  this  country 
of  fine  rivers,"  the  excellence  of  the  fishing  in  the  Fox  and  Illinois 
rivers,  and  the  water  poorer  facilities  on  the  Des  Plaines. 

"That  gallant  officer  and  enterprising  traveler.  Major  Long, 
did  the  Illinois  great  injustice  when  he  described  it  as  'an  extended 
pool  of  stagnant  water , '  for  it  was ,  when  I  saw  it ,  one  of  the 
prettiest  streams  to  be  found  in  this  country  of  fine  rivers.  The 
width  is  such  as  to  give  a  full  view  of  objects  of  both  sides  in 
passing;  the  basin  was  fviU  without  overflowing;  and  though  the 
current  was  gnetle,  its  waters  were  neither  muddy  nor  stagnant.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that  my  journey  was  in  the  season  when 
the  rivers  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  though  beginning  to 
subside,  were  still  high,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  see  them  to 
advantage  should  visit  the  South  and  V/est  before  the  heats  of  summer. 
Else  will  they  be  assuredly  disappointed.  ..."   (reprint,  19^9) 
p.  295. 
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"The  fishing  is  however  good  both  in  the  Fox  River  and  the  Illinois. 
There  is  a  large  species  called  trout,  rather  from  its  habits  than 
appearance,  which  frequents  the  rapids,  and  is  a  noble  subject  for 
the  angler;  while  the  vulgar  fisherman,  who  affects  the  still  water, 
may  now  and  then  luxuriate  in  a  catfish  weighing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds, 
and  tigly  enough  to  freighten  a  member  of  a  militia  court -mar  shall. 
There  is  also  the  gar-fish,  of  great  size,  v;hose  pleasure  is  to  let 
you  toss  him:  up  into  the  air,  without  ever  catching  him,  and  then 
see  him  plump  doT-m  into  the  v;ater  with  the  bait,  perhaps  hook  and 
all,  in  his  jaws."  p.  30U. 

"The  descent  of  the  River  Des  Planes  is  here  [at  Lockport] 
sufficient  to  afford  ample  water-power  for  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  this,  in  a  country  so  level  that  the  water  half  the  time  does 
not  know  which  way  to  run.  ..."  p.  3II. 

Peck,  j[ohn]  M[ason].   A  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  in  Three  Parts:   Contain- 
ing a  General  View  of  the  State;  A  General  View  of  Bach  County;  and 
a  Particular  Description  of  Each  Tovm,  Settlement,  Stream,  Prairie, 
Bottom,  Bluff,  Etc .  --Alpha.be  tic  ally  Arranged.   Jacksonville:   R.  Goudv, 

TEwr  37^t: 

A  Guide  for  Emigrants ;  Containing  Sketches  of  Illinois ,  Missouri, 


and  the  Adjacent  Parts .   Boston:   Lincoln  £;  Ediaands ,  1831.   336  p. 

Reissued,  irith  add.  as  A  New  Guide  for  Emigrants  to  the  West  Contain- 
ing Sketches  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Michigan,  with 
the  Territories  of  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and  the  Adjacent  Parts . 
Boston:   Goidd,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln,  I836.   37Tp. 

•   Th£  Traveler's  Directory  for  Illinois.  .  ,  .   New  York:   J.  H. 

Colton,  183-.   219"?. 

Peck's  guide,  gar.etteer,  and  directorjr  are  basic.   All  those  who 
vrrite   later  traveler's  or  emigrant's  guides  rely  on  Peck.   Peck  came 
to  Illinois  as  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  in  the  state.   His  works  listed  here  are  probably  the 
most  accurate  of  any  of  the  comprehensive  guides  to  the  state,  and 
concerning  water  resources  he  gives  the  most  complete  information 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  at  that  time.   Of  particular  note  are: 
relationship  of  v/ater  to  health  in  the  West;  The  topography  of  the 
state,  in  vfnlch   Peck  borrows  Brown's  physiographic  classifications 
(cf.  above);  a  note  on  certain  medicinal  v/aters  in  the  state;  notes 
on  the  water  resources  of  various  counties;  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  water  power  sites  available  in  northern  Illinois,  with  a  remark 
that  the  surplus  water  from  the  Illinois -Michigan  canal  will  be  able 
to  run  seven  hundred  pairs  of  mill  stones,  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter;  a  detailed  description  of  the  Illinois  and  Rock  rivers 
a,nd  navigation  hazards  in  them;  and  details  of  a  project  to  drain 
the  American  Bottom. 
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Concerninr;  the  healthiness  of  the  '/est:   "Of  one  fact  I  have 
lon2  since  saticfied  my  mind,  that  ordinary  fevers  are  not  caused 
bj'  the  use  of  the  v.'ster  in  the  V.'est.   :i];:ceptions  may  be  made  in  some 
cases,  w?iere  a,  vein  of  water  is  impregnated  v.'iLh  some  deleterious 
mineral  substance.  The  use  of  a  well,  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  a  coal 
I'-ed  in  Illinois,  .^as  supposed  to  have  caused  sickness  in  a  family 
for  two  seasons.  '-.nY   offensive  property  in  v/^ter  is  readily  detected 
by  the  taste.   Cool,  refreshing  water  is  a  {^reat  preservative  of 
health.   It  is  common  for  families,  (who  are  be;  indifferent  to  their 
comfort  to  difj  a  well,)  to  use  the  tepid,  ;.iuddy  vjater  of  the  small 
strea^ns  in  the  rr:..n.,ier  states,  durinc  the  sumrner,  or  to  dig  a  shallow 
well  and  wall  it  '.rith  timber,  which  soon  imparts  an  offensive  taste 
to  the  water.  VJater  of  excellent  quality  may  be  found  in  sprinf^s, 
or  by  digging  from.  20  to  30  feet,  throu,";hout  th.e  western  states. 
Most  of  the  vrater  thus  obtained  is  hard  v/ater,  from  its  limestone 
qualities,  but  it  is  most  unquestionably  healthy.   Those  persons  who 
emi.f^rate  from  a  refrion  of  sandstone,  or  primitive  rock,  -v/here  water 
is  soft,  will  find  our  limestone  water  to  produce  a  slight  affection 
of  the  bov/els,  '..-hich  will  prove  more  advantageous  to  health  than 
othen'/ise,  and  which  will  last  but  a  few  v;eeks . "  New  Guide,  p.  73. 

Topography  of  the  state,  see  Hew  Guide ,  pi.^.  2^2-6'i-.   Brown's 
classifications , 

Medicinal  waters  in  the  state:   "...  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.   These  are  chiefly  sulphur  springs,  and  chalybeate 
waters.   There  is  said  to  be  one  well  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  strongly  impregn:.ited  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom 
salts,  from  v/hich  considerable  quantities  have  been  made  for  sale, 
by  simply  evaporating  the  v;ater,  in  a  kettle,  over  a  common  fire. 
There  are  several  sulphur  springs  in  Jefferson  county,  to  which 
persons  resort  for  health."  Hew  Guide,  p.  271. 

Particular  notes  concerning  various  counties,  from  the  Gazetteer 
of  Illinois:   "Surrounded  by  rivers  and  low  bottoms ,  Calhoun  county 
is  less  healthy  than  others  on  the  military  tract,"  p.  Il6.   "Probably 
two  thirds  of  the  surface  [of  Clay  County]  is  prairie  of  an  inferior 
quality.  The  streams  usually  overflovr  their  banks  in  freshets," 
p.  118.   "[In  Coles  County]  the  heads  of  the  Little  Wabash  afford 
fine  mill  streams.  .  .  .   The  streams  are  not  large;  they  generally 
run  over  a  bed  of  sand  and  afford  many  good  mill  seats,"  p.  120. 
Edgar  County:   "In  the  census,  in  I83O,  it  had  three  water  grist 
mills,  three  water  saw  mills.  .  .  ,"  p.  123.   "There  are  several 
grist  mills  propelled  by  water  pov/er  in  [Fayette  County].  .  .," 
p.  126.   "[Fulton  County]  is  in  general  well  vratered;  the  streams 
usually  flow  over  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  furnish  many  good  mill  seats," 
p.  128.   Tracts  of  swamp  land  noted  in  Hamilton  and  Henry  counties, 
pp.  I3I)  132.   [Jo  Daviess  County  is]  well  watered,  both  with  springs 
and  mill  streams,"  p.  I36.   La-'A-rence  County:   "In  the  low  prairies, 
near  the  Wabash,  are  sv/amps  and  sloughs,  Imovra  by  the  name  of  'pur- 
gatory,' which,  in  a  wet  season,  are  miry,  and  extremely  unpleasant 
to  the  traveler.   In  a  dry  season,  the  vrater  evaporates,  and  the 
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ground  becomes  firm,"  p.  lUO.   In  McLea.n  County,  there  are  "good  mill 
seats  when  the  water  is  not  too  low,"  p.  IU5.   Many  good  mill  seats 
in  Morgan  County,  p.  1^8;  in  Pike  Ccunty,  p.  1^1;  in  Putnam  County, 
p.  I5U;  in  Sangamon  County,  p.  157;  in  V/arren  County,  p.  I66;  and  in 
White  County  there  are  three  mills,  p.  l69. 

Concerning  the  vrater  power  availahility  in  northern  Illinois: 
"The  northern  half  of  the  state  v/ill  be  most  abundantly  supplied 
v;^ith  water  povier,  and  ordinary  mills  for  sa\.'ing  lumber  and  grinding 
grain  are  now  in  operation  on  the  various  streams.   Probably  in  no 
part  of  the  great  v;est  does  there  exist  the  capability  of  such  an 
immense  water  power,  a:,  is  to  be  found  naturally,  and  which  \-nll   be 
created  artificially  along  the  rapids  of  tlie  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers, 
and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  .  .  .  ^oy.   Kiver  rapids  have  a 
descent  of  sixteen  feet  at  Green's  mills,  four  miles  above  Ottawa, 
with  abundant  suppli-s  of  v/ater  at  its  lov/est  stage;  the  river  itself, 
from  thence  to  McIIenry  county,  is  a  rapid  stream  with  rochy  banks, 
admirably  suited  for  hydraulic  purposes.   On  the  Kankakee  are  some 
fine  sites  for  v;ater  privileges.   rlock  River  furnishes  abundant 
facilities  for  hydraulic  piirposes,  especially  at  Grand  Detour  and 
Rockford.  A  company  engtiged  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  tovm 
at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  has  been  recently  chartered  by  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  ca.nal  from  a  point  on  the 
Mississippi  at  the  upper  rapids,  to  Rock  River,  by  which  they  expect 
to  gain  eighteen  '^eet  fall  and  immense  hydraulic  power. 

"It  is  expected  that  the  improvement  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Little 
Wabash  Rivers,  as  provided  for  by  the  recent  law  of  the  state,  vrill 
create  valuable  vrat.cr  privileges  along  these  streams, 

"Certainly  in  connection  v.'ith  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Wabash 
River  by  the  Joint  on.-rations  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  hydraulic  power 
to  any  desirable  extent  will  be  created.   Such  will  be  the  effect, 
too,  upon  Sangamon  and  other  rivers  within  the  state.   Des  Plaines, 
and  also  the  Calumet,  furnish  extensive  hydraulic  privileges;  and 
the  surplus  v/ater  provided  by  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Ceuial,  and  which  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  is  estimated  to  be  onual  to  that  required  for  running 
seven  hundred  pairs  of  mill  stones  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter." 
Traveler's  Directory,  pp.  88-89. 

Concerning  the  Fox  River:   "The  feeder  to  the  canal  from  Fox 
River,  connected  to  the  Illinois  by  a  lateral  canal  at  [Ottawa],  '.T-ill 
open  a  water  communication  of  immense  importance,  and  create  a  vast 
hydraulic  power.   The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Goo-len,  in  his  report  to 
the  canal  commissioners  in  I836,  remarks:   'The  fall  from  top  water 
line  of  canal  to  lov;  water  of  Fox  River,  where  the  main  [canal]  line 
crosses,  is  thirty-seven  feet:  and  it  is  supposed  that  five  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  crater  per  minute,  may  be  dravm  from  the  canal  for 
hydraulic  purposes.   This  will  give  a  pow..>r  at  Ottav/a  sufficient, 
at  least,  to  drive  forty  nairs  of  millstones  of  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter.'"  Traveler's  Directory,  p.  UU. 
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Concernin,'^  the  nroject  of  draining  the  American  Bottom,  Peck 
discusses  the  particular  features  of  the  land,  nnd  notes  that  the 
method  of  draining  vrauld  be  to  "cut  a  canal  from  Wood  River,  near 
Alcon,  dovm  the  bottom,  parallel  v^ith  the  bluffs,  to  the  Kaskaskia 
River,  Near  the  To  m  of  Kaskaskia,  and  thus  secure  the  double  object 
of  navigation,  and  a  complete  drainage  to  the  inundated  parts." 
Traveler's  Directory,  pp.  8I-8U. 


Pittman,  Philip.   The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the 
Missisippi:  v;ith  a  Geographical  Description  of  that  River.   London: 
J.  Ilourse,  1770.  '^9   p. 

Pittman  v^as  an  engineer  x<?ith  the  British  troops  and  arrived  in 
West  Florida  in  17^3  or  I76U.   He  was  in  the  Illinois  country  making 
surveys  and  investigations  from  November  or  December  17^5  to  near 
the  close  of  1763„   L'he  bock  contains  descriptions  of  the  French 
villages  and  general  accounts  of  the  Illinois  coimtry.   His  obser- 
vations on  Kaskaskia,  Fort  Chartres,  and  Cahokia  refer  to  the 
Kaskaskia  Siver,  the  shifting  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
fact  that  Cahokia  is  in  a  bad  location,  as  it  is  often  flooded. 

"This  river  [the  Kaskaskia]  is  a  secure  port  for  large  batteaux, 
which  ca.n  lie  so  clo;;e  to  its  bank  as  to  load  and  unload  v;ithout  the 
least  trouble;  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  water  enough 
for  them  to  come  up.   It  must  be  observed  here,  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  for  battcau.":  or  boats  to  remain  in  the  Missisippi,  on 
account  of  the  banlt  falling  in,  a.nd  the  vast  number  of  logs  and  trees 
which  are  sent  do'.m,  with  a  violent  force,  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  as  also  on   account  of  the  heaAr/  gales  of  wind  to  vrhich 
this  climate  is  subject.   Another  great  advantage  that  Cascasquias 
receives  from  its  river  is  the  facility  with  which  mills  for  corn 
and  planks  may  be  erecoed  on  it:   Mons.  Pa^et  [a  French  landovmer 
at  Kaskaskia"!  v/as  the  "irst  ^/ho  introduced  water-mills  in  this 
country,  and  he  constructed  a  very  fine  one  on  the  river  Cascasquias, 
which  vras  both  for  grinding  corn  and  sawing  boards:  it  lies  about 
one  mile  from  the  village."  p.  ^i2. 

"Th';  bank  of  the  Ilissisippi,  next  the  fort  [Chartri-j" j  ,  is 
continually  falling  in,  being  v7orn  away  by  the  current,  which  ha.s 
been  turned  from  its  course  by  a  sand-bank,  now  encreased  to  a  con- 
siderable island  covered  with  willoi/s :   many  experiments  have  been 
tried  to  stop  this  ;';ro-.-ing  evil,  but  to  no  purpose.  When  the  fort 
was  began  in  the  year  1756,  it  was  a  good  half  mile  from  the  vAater- 
side;  in  the  year  I766  it  ""-.s  but  eighby  paces;,  eight  years  a.go  the 
river  was  fordable  to  the  island,  tne  channel  is  nov:  forty  feet  deep." 
[In  1772  a  part  of  th^  wall  of  j'ort  Chartres  wa.s  undermined  by  t)ie 
Mississippi  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  British.  After  that 
the  river  shifted  to  the  '.-rest,  so  that  the  rains  were  le  i"t  a  mile 
from  the  bank  of  tb-  river.   See  Tlarrjr  Gordon  (above)  for  observa- 
tions in  1766."!   p.  'i'o 

"The  situation  [of  Cahokia]  is  not  well  ch.osen,  as  in  the  floods 
it  is  generall^.r  overflowed  tvro  or  three  feet."   n.  U8. 
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;Jt.  Cosrae,  Jean  i^rancois  Buisson  de.   Expedition  to  A.rkansas,  1698-1699. 
Sxerpt  dated  January  2,  l'-'99.   In  The  Development  of  Chicngo  if,?'*- 
lOlU:  Shcvm  in  n_  Series  of  Contejnpor-  i-y  Origin"!  i'orrativer- ,  'lilo 
Hilton  Ouaife,  edT   Tchi-g.i^o:   The  Caxbon  Club,  l.do),  pp.  37-'(6. 

St.  Cosme  •■rps  the  orincipn,!  rlot^rnollGt  ^or  thic  e;cpcdition;  ita 
purpose  V7as  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  loV:'er  i-iississippi.   (St. 
Cosne  achieved  the  martyr '0  crovm  -:  "ev   yearr,  later  in  a  mar.r.ricre  by 
the  In.lians  of  the  ^rea.)  The  party  traveled  acro^;s  the  Chica|;o 
portage,  not  usually  ta.ken  because  of  i:,s  difficul.ty,  the  ^ox-':isconain 
portage  bein;';  pref  ra^oble .   "r  is  the  case  •.-.'ith  most  of  tho  French 
accounts  of  this  date,  l.ho  only  ri'tcrial  of  interest  in  thvi  a,reo.  of 
v.'ater  resources  is  a  aescription  of  the  water  route  they  traveled. 
In  this  case,  St.  Cosme  ^^ives  a  picture  of  the  porta{re  at  Chicago  in 
late  October. 

"VJe  started  fro'a  Chika^iou  on  the  29th  .--ind  :-:lept  about  h-.ro  Leagues 
from  it  on  the  littLc  '<iver  th-.t  af'.er--/ard  loses  itself  in  uhe  prairies. 
On  the  following  day  v;e  Began  the  portage  -.'hich  is  about  three  Leagues 
in  length  when  the  waters  are  lot,  and  is  only  three  fourtha  of  a 
League  in  the  Spring  for  then  one  can  ombar)"  on  a  small  Lake  that  dis- 
charges into  a  bra.nch  of  the  river  of  the  Illinois  and  './hen  the  waters 
are  low  a.  nort-igo  a:.'-  1,0  be  m'.de  to  that  branch."  n.  ko. 


Sc'noolcraft,  Henry  P..   ""arratjve  Jourr-al  01'  Travels  t':r';ough  th-a  '>rth- 
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One  of  the  best  IvHov.ti,  and  in  S'"^me  'jsys  the  laost  important  of 
Midvrestern  travelers,  Schoolcraft  was  a  man  of  many  interests,  and 
his  observations  contain  matters  of  geology,  mineralogy,  ethnology, 
Indian  life,  and  history.   Both  of  these  expeditions  were  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Cass  of  Michigan  Territory,  and  Schoolcraft 
acted  as  the  hiatorian  of  the  tours.   The  tour  of  lo20  passed  through 
Chicago,  and  Schoolcraft  describes  the  Chicago  River,  noting  the 
obstructing  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  the  portage  over  to  the  Des  Plaines 
River.   The  tour  of  l-'lPl  passed  down  the  VJabash  and  Ohio  to  Shawnee- 
tovTi,  across  southern  Illinoia  to  St,  Louis,  up  the  Illinois  River 
to  Peoria,  a.nd  by  horseback  to  Chicago.  His  e:ctensive  observations 
on  the  water  resources  of  the  state  include:   notice  of  a  spring  naaT 
Cave-in-Rock,  a.nd  a  discussion  of  "intermitting  springs,"  (pp.  I88- 
89):  a  discussion  of  s^me  ancient  pottery  found  at  the  Illinois  Saline, 
noting  that  it  w-iuld  indicate  a  change  in  the  ga'ologicil  structure  of 
the  area  in  the  past;  speculations  on  "geological  transformations" 
of  the  Middle  West,  indicated  by  the  "flood-linns"  on  the  rocks  at  Grand 
Tov7er  (pp.  21'^-20);  and  detailed  notes  on  the  I].lino5s  River  (pp.  300- 
21),  with  a  pi  ;a  for  a  decent  harbor  at  Chicago  (p.  33':). 
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"Chica.go  creek  is  eighty  yards  -.ade,  at  the  gorrison  [Port  Dear- 
born], and  has  a  br;r  at  its  mouth,  v;?iich  prevents  shipping  from  enter- 
ing, but  is  deep  v/ithin.   It  is  ascerded  eleven  niles  in  boats,  and 
barges,  where  there  is  a  portage  of  seven  miles  across  a  prairie  to 
the  river  Plcin,  the  main  northwestern  fork  of  the  Illinois.   The  in- 
tervening country  consists  of  different  strata,  of  marl  and  cl  :y, 
presenting  great  facilities  for  canal  excavation,  and  the  difference 
in  the  level  of  the  two  streams  is  so  little,  bh-it  loaded  boasts  of 
a  small  class,  may  pass  over  the  lowest  parts  of  the  prairie,  during 
the  spring,  and  autumnal  freshets .--But  at  mid-summer,  it  is  necessary 
to  transport  them  over  land,  to  mount  Juliet,  t'  distance  of  thirty 
miles.   From  thence  the  navigation  is  good,  at  all  seasons,  to  St. 
Louis,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles."  Liarrative  Journal,  p.  251. 

"It  is  comr:ion  in  digging  at  these  salb  mines  [in  Gallatin  County], 
to  find  fragments  of  .mtique  pottery,  and  even  entire  pots  of  a,  coarse 
earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  surface.   One  of  these  pots 
which  wo;',  until  a,  ver;;'  recent  period,  preserved  by  a  gentleman  at 
Sha',jneGto'.;n,  war.  di.-- interred  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  and  was  of 
a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  g-^ lions.  ...   If  these  antique 
vessel;-  ■■■.re  supposed^  nov.'  to  lie  in  bb.ose  depfns  -md  ch;;,3m3  '..'here 
bhey  v/ere  anciently  employed,  the  surfa.ce  of  tiie  Ohio,  and  consequently, 
of  the  Mississippi,  mu.st  then  have  been  sixty  or  eig-hty  feet  lo  er 
than  they  ■'^re  at  present,  to  enable  the  sa.line  ..nter  to  drain  off. 
It  follows  that  the  ocean  itself,  mu.'^t  thcr  ;i  vo  stood  at  a  lower 
level,  or  extenlc;:  in  an  elongated  gulf  up  the  present  vall.ey  of  bhe 
;  iississippi.  "  Travels,  pp.  202-0,-. 

Schoolcraft  not::s  the  "water-lims" ,  son::  1;}0  feet  above  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  rocks  at  Grand  '^.'o'/er,  .a.nd  concludes  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a.n  obstruction  in  the  M.ississippi.   ;t  the  same  tim.e 
he  notes  that  it  i  ■.  possible  that  tlie  western  sliore  of  the  liississippi 
.once  served  as  the  shore  of  a  vast  la^.e,  c-vcr-'.n  ;  the  entire  Illinois 
Country,  the  surface  of  which  was  roug.hly  slgiity  feet  above  the 
present  elevation  of  the  prairies.  This  l'~-:c  ..-uld  have  i)ost  dated 
the  first  occupr-tion  o' '    tl-.e  Im';'.  by  man,  as  tlrj  ■"■oi'.tery  fra.gments 
found  .at  th.e  Kaline  wo'ild  indica.te.   This  theory  is  supported  by  the 
following  observ.a,tions : 

■'••.'hen  the  Ohio  river  is  in  flood  at  ^^ha.-;aeetown,  say  about 
thirty  feet  a.bovc  its  co!:imon  level,  the  stagnant  water  in  Sa.line 
river  sets  up  "bout  L'i-%y  mi3.es,  in  a  direct  line,  and  ex.tends  iiito 
the  pr.airiss  withi.n  :.•  ■.Ivc  orfourtccn  miles  oC  c  point  on  liuddy  river, 
\,'here  its  ■■aters  arc  .atagnrnt  frova  the  3a.me  cau.",e  in  the  Mississippi:  — 
the  water  at  th.e  t'..'o  points  is  perh;vps  very  nearly  on  a.  level,  while 
the  elevation  of  clie  intervening'  prairie  does  not  probably  exceed  a. 
mean  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.   Crooked  creo':,  which  is  a.  branch 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  nearly  mingles  its  -?aters  with  those  of  the 
Au  Vase,  at  a  point  wnere  they  are  both  stagn..'.nt  when  the  Mississippi 
is  in  flood,  trie  general  elevation  of  the  intervening  ground  being, 
as  before  stated,  a.bout  eighteen  or  t'.'enty  feet,  ^./hich  vre  think  may 
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be  sr.iely  yGGioed  o,,:  the  mean  height  cf  the  prairie.   But  should  it 
be  estimate.-l  at  t'renty-five,  or  even  thirty  fcot,  then  by  adding 
t-v7snty  feet  r.'z   the  elevation  necessary  to  render  the  vaters  of  the 
Kaskaskia  a:vl  Au  Vaco  stagnant  at  the  points  mentioned,  and  by 
deductinr;;  thir,  slcvc.tion  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  ancient 
heicht  of  the  i'i'^sissippi,  as  proved  by  the  ^-ater  marks  on  Grand 
ToT-.-er,  -.'e  have  ei^ht  feet  as  the  depth  of  the  ".•ater  over  the  highest 
parts  of  the  prairies, --a  depth  v/hich  is  probably  adequate  to  the 
deposition  of  those  successive  strata  of  small  pebblest-^nes ,  sand, 
clay,  fine  rich  loa.iris  and  carbonaceous  moulds,  of  -./hich  they  are 
comriosed."   Ibid.  ,  m.      218-19. 

There  are  many  minor  references  to  the  st'te  of  the  water 
resources  in  Illinois  scattered  through  out  the  Travels ,  as  veil   as 
the  description  of  the  Illinois  River  to  Peoria,  '.•.'hich  are  too 
numerous  or  len;';thy  to  note. 

3chultz,  Christian.   Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage  through  the  "Jtates  of 

Kcw-York,  Pennsylvania.,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and 
through  the  Territories  of  Indiana,  Louisiana,  i;i;:sissippi,  and  Nev- 
Orleans :  Performed  in  the  Years  iRo?  and  loO'J.  ...   2  vols,  in  1. 
■'lev/  Yorl;:   Isaac  lUley,  l8lO. 

Schultz  was  a  native  American  who  traveled  through  part  of  Ohio 
and  the  Illinois  country  in  the  fall  of  lB07,  part  of  the  territory 
Thomas  Ashe  had  covered  the  year  before.   Schultz's  book,  published 
from  a  series  of  letters,  vras  the  result  of  having   read  Ashe's 
Travels  in  America,   Schults  felt  that  an  answer  was  needed  to  Ashe's 
attack  on  .■jneric;:..   Of  particular  interest  in  this  book  is  Schultz's 
calculations  or.  the  changing  sedimentatioxi  rate.   Schultz  reads  the 
sediment  layers  on  the  bank  of  the  river  a.s  one  would  read  tree  rings. 
He  notes  the  decreasing  frequency  of  inundation  as  the  banl':  is  built 
up.   The  point  of  observation  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  but  v.'hether  above  or  belov/  is  uncertain. 

"I  believe  I  neglected  to  inforra  you,  when  at  this  pl..ce  before, 
that  I  had  discovered  a  very  curious  kind  of  chronometer  for  this 
country;  and  probably  would  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  a  sight  of 
the  same  place  recallen  it  to  my  mind.   The  circumstance  I  allude  to 
is  this:   You  will  recollect  that  the  river  wa,s  remarkably  low  v/hen 
I  a.scended,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slovr  and  tedious  progress  of 
the  boat,  I  frequently  went  on  shore.   It  '.>as  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
at  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  that  I  observed  a 
large  part  of  the  bank  nev.'ly  broken  off  and  .f'alled  into  the  Mississippi. 
I  thought  this  -in  erccellent  opportunity  of  r-sccrtaining  the  number  of 
inundations  it  had  required  to  form  the  ban};  ;'.bove  the  level  of  the 
water.   I  had  before  observed,  in  some  places,  the  layers  composing 
the  banks  toler.'bly  distinct  for  a  small  height,  but  never  so  plain- 
ly as  at  this  new  fallen  bank.   In  the  first  place,  for  want  of  a 
means  of  more  accurate  measurement,  I  cut  a  pole  measure  of  my  hands 
twenty-two  feet  in  length.   I  then  stuck  it  two  feet  in  the  ground. 
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at  such  a  distance  belo:.'  the  bank,  as  to  bring  its  top,  when  perpen- 
dicular, in  a  horizontal  lin^i  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  banlc;  this 
gave  me  t:7enty  feet  in  height.   I  next  brought  its  top,  when  placed  as 
before,  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  spot  v;here  it  last  stood,  and  in 
this  manner  I  found  the  whole  height  of  the  banl^  to  be  forty-three  and 
a  half.   I  next  proceeded  to  count  the  different  layers,  but  was  unable 
to  ascertain  those  of  the  first  five  feet  next  the  river,  on  account  of 
the  earth  which  had  fallen  from  above;  therefore  can  only  judge  of  the 
number  of  layers  it  probably  might  contain,  from  the  next  five  feet, 
which  I  found  to  consint  of  one  hundred  a.nd  thirty-three.   The  next  ten 
feet  contained  two  hundred  and  tvrelve;  the  third  division  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight;  and  the  fourth  one  hundred  and  ninety-one;  ma]:ing 
forty  feet  in  height,  r.nd  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  layers .   The 
remaining  three  feet  and  a  half,  which  were  nearest  the  surface,  con- 
tained no  more  than  five  layers  that  I  could  distinguish,  malting  the 
whole  number  eight  hundred  and  three.  These  layers  were  from  less  than 
a  quarter  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  although  the  lowest  v/ere 
generally  th3  smallest,  yet  there  frequently  occured  those  of  an  inch 
among  them.   It  \rnr-  not  v.'ithout  considerable  difficulty  that  I  made  out 
the  exajiiination  recited:  nor  will  I  venture  to  say  it  is  wholly  correct, 
as  in  many  instances  the  layers  v.'ere  very  small,  and  sometimes  so  inter- 
mixed and  confounded  together,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  substi- 
tuting conjecture  for  facts.   Yet  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  from  the  whole 
number  of  layers,  which  have  formed  the  present  ban!:. 

"From  these  data  j'-ou  vrill  perceive,  that  although  my  nevr  chronom- 
eter does  not  \dve  the  number  of  years  which  have  passed  during  the 
formation  of  these  banl:s,  yet  we  may  reasonably  calculate  that  it  has 
taken  at  least  eight  hundred  inundations  to  deposit  the  like  number 
of  layers  of  earth  which  compose  their  present  elevation. 

"Having  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  number  of  in- 
undations which  have  been  required  to  raise  these  banlcs,  it  remains 
to  calculate  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.  To  allow  one  inun- 
dation annually  would  give  us  in  round  numbers  at  most  but  eight 
hundred  years;  a  period  apparently  too  short  for  the  formation  of 
banks'  of  forty  feet  in  height.   Yet  I  believe  I  can  show,  that  eight 
hundred  inundations  must  have  taken  place  in  a  much  less  number  of  years. 

"It  is  well  kno\-m  that  these  banks  are  nov;  seldom  overflov;ed, 
as  well  from  the  accumulation  of  decayed  leaves,  trees,  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  as  by  the  river  deepening  its  ovm  channel,  and 
thereby  lovjering  the  surface  of  its  waters.   In  order,  therefore, 
to  bring  them  more  generally  within  the  reach  of  freshes,  lets  us 
deduct  the  odd  three  and  a  half  feet  of  my  measurement;  vrhen,  by 
allowing  only  a  spring  and  fall  inundation  for  each  year,  it  will 
give  us  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.   But  though  the  Mississippi 
is  not  subject  to  regular  autumnal  inundations  above  the  Ohio,  yet, 
as  it  is  always  affected  by  those  of  that  river,  I  should  think  an 
average  calculation  of  two  for  each  year  would  be  hardly  sufficient. 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  you  another  calculation  which, 
upon  suiiiming  up,  I  find  gives  nearly  the  same  result.   It  is  obvious, 
that  while  the  banks  are  low,  they  are  more  subject  to  inundation; 
and  consequently  have  overflowed  v;ith  every  trifling  rise  of  the 
river.  'Je  will  therefore  suppose,  that  the  lo-./est  division  was 
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overflov;ed  as  often  as  five  times  in  each  year,  which  will  [live   us  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  Allowing  thi'ee  times  only  each  year  for  the 
second  will  mal-:e  seventy  years  more;  for  the  third  division,  say 
twice  for  each  year,  which  gives  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  years; 
and  for  the  fourth  (dtic   annual  inundation  only,  •.ill  give  an  addition 
of  one  hundred  and  t'.:enty-one  more :  mailing  in  the  whole  a  period  of 
four  hundred  and  t.drty-five  years.   Notwithstanding  the  result  of 
these  calculations,  I  feel  myself  lo  t  in  a  ^rilderness  of  conjecture. 
For  although  I  am  satisfied  that  the  period  is  sufficiently  long  to 
give  time  for  thn  number  of  inundations:  yet  my  senses  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  pro' 'ability  that  banivs  of  such  stupendous  lieight 
should  have  been  foriied  within  the  same  short  period  I"  Vol.  II, 
pp.  cj-^:). 

I'Cottj  Janes  L.   ^  Journal  oi   a  Missiona.r^^  Tour  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illin-^is,  l-y.;a ,   '..dskonsin,  a.nd  Michigan;  Comprising  a  Concise 
Description  of  "Oj,  "^'erent  Sections  of  the  Country;  Health  of  Climate ; 
Inducements  for  '\;ni  -I'ntion  with  the  '^mbprassmonts  :  The  Religious 
Condition  of  the  People:  I.eetings  Connected  jith  the  Mission;  and  of 
the  Great  ".Jest em  Pr'iiries-.   Providence:   Author,  I8U3.   203  p. 

Prompted  by  "ihe   fear  that  the  Midwest  would  become  the  stronghold 
of  "Romanism"  because  the  immigranus  came  from  Catholic  countries  in 
Europe,  Scott,  a  -.eventh-day  Baptist  missionary,  undertook  this  tour 
in  I8U2.   }!c  published  his  journal  not  only  to  urge  other  missionaries 
to  come  to  the  '/est,  but  also  as  a  guide  for  prospective  settlers. 
He  visited  varioi;.~  _r-rr,s  of  Illinois.   On  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  i.nter  to  health,  he  noticed  that  m.a.ny  of  the  river  1  -nds  were  subject 
to  "'billious  disea.scs".  He  also  noted  the  limestone  flavor  of  the 
".rater,  as  .-ell  .-'.s  the  '.'ater  resources  of  Peoriv  and  I'Mlton  counties. 

"As  to  the  h.ealth  of  the  western  country,  it  is  ];nown  that  it  is 
universally  subj2C+  t^  billious  diseases,  in  r   greater  or  1 ^ss  degree. 
On  the  rivers  ther;e  liabits  ;i.re  far  more  prevalent  and  disaf.trous  than 
in  the  iraaediate  viair.ities.   The  Illinois  river  is,  as  before  noticed, 
a  rather  sluggish  stream,  consequently  the  inhabita.nts  a.rc  the  more 
afflicted  v.'ith  billioas  diseases,  but  even  on  this  river  it  may  not 
be  more  unher^lthy  th  '.n  in  vaan;^'  pieces  los.^:  frightful  in  '■.h.oir  repu- 
tation.  Sooon  river  is  -..Iso  considered,  not  so  healthy  •;■  stream  as 
many,  but  that  portion  "e  visited  was  considered  as  healthy  perhaps, 
as  -.ny  country,  nor  riid  the  virage  of  the  inhabitants  indicate  an 
u nhe althy  c  1  imat  12 . "   op .  1^- 'j >■ . 

The  ■■.-■'ter  i.';  "pure  but  limsy."  p.  ,-:, 

"The  most  of  Peoria  and  ^■'ulton  counties  are  far  superior  to  any 
country  I  ever  eraiecte:'  to  see.   Lewis  ton  is  situ.'ited  in  a  broken 
portion  of  Pulton  Co.,  but  it  is  a  region  "••oil  timbered  an.!  abounding 
in  living  springs,  'uid  ru:inin'';  brooks.  Mill  seats  may  be  found  in 
.abun'')0.nce.   Indeed,  m"ny  are  alrea.dy  driving  avchinery  to  ;^dv-wita.ge." 
p.  97. 
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.  5   Joseph.      Hh^.   Ui.itec"   ot.ntes   Gazetteer: 

Cont-'ini'i,:   nii   ' 

'ithentic 

Description  c^"  th':-  Geveral  States.    .    .    , 
pr.,   17:0.      l2:>2]    p. 

,      Phil'idelphia: 

^.■)  ilny  5 

This  is  the  t'irsb  gazetteer  of  the  Juitee  otntes,  unJ  ir.  impor- 
tunt  only  Tor  th 't  ren;;on.   Arr,-inged  alphnbetically,  it  cDntain^-, 
entries  en  the  Illinoir:  ^iver,  Kaskasl^ia,  the  Territory  Horthwest  of 
the  Ohio,  etc.   It  ir,  possible  th'it  Scott  relieci  on  Hntchins  for 
this  description  of  the  Illinois  River: 

"it  is  ):00  yard::  .'ide  at  its  rnouLh.   In  its  i:ourse  it  receives 
several  censider-ible  s  breams.   It  affords  a  cemim.inication  -.'ith  Lake 
Michigan,  by  Chicago  river,  between  which  and  the  Illinois  -.'re  tvo 
portages,  the  longest  does  not  exceed  U   miles." 

jealsfield,  Charles].   Die  Vereinigten  3t a.-'ten  von  Nordamerii-a,  nach 
ihrem  nolitischen,  religiosen  und  gesellschaftlichen  Verhaltnisse 
betractct  ....   2  vols.   Stuttgart  S-,  Tubingen:   Cotta,  lo27. 

English  ed.  of  vol.  I  as  The  United  States  of  North  unerica  "s  They 
Are.   London:   Murray,  I827.   242  p. 

English  ed.  of  vol.  II  as  The  '\merica.ns  As  They  Are ;  Described  in  a 
Tour  through  the  V'llley  of  the  Mississippi.  London:  Hurst,  1?^~ 
221  p. 

The  real  name  of  this  author  is  Karl  Postl,  but  he  is  usually 
knovm  as  Sealsfield.   The  second  volume  of  the  work  tells  of  an  I826 
tour  which  included  Albion  and  Shawneetovm.   There  is  a  chapter 
devoted  to  a  general  description  of  Illinois.   Of  interest  is  his 
notice  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Ohio  as  it  approaches 
the  junction  \;ith  the  Mississippi.   He  also  includes  a  section  on 
the  depths  of  the  Mississippi,  noting  tha,t  the  depth  varies  while 
the  width  does  not,  as  v.rell  as  a  remark  on  the  suspended  sediment 
in  the  river  '.;ater,  which  is  equal,  in  a  glass,  to  one  tenth  of 
volume . 

"The  nearer  we  approached  the  Mississippi,  the  low.r  the  country 
became,  and  the  more  imposing  the  scenerjr.   By  degrees  the  river 
Ohio  loses  its  blue  tinge,  taking  from  the  mightier  stream  a  milky 
colour,  which  changes  into  a  muddy  white  when  very  near  the  junction — 
this  junction  itself  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights."   II 
(London,  I828),  p.  80. 

"VJhoever  comes  to  the  Mississippi  with  tlie  expectation  of  behold- 
ing a  sea-like  river  flowing  quietly  along,  will  find  himself  disap- 
pointed.  The  magnitude  of  this  river  does  not  consist  in  ios  width 
but  in  its  depth,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  water  it  pours  out  into 
the  sea.   At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
This  moderate  breadth  rather  diminishes  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course. 
At  New  Orleans,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  some  great  tributary 
streams,  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  vridth,  and  in  some  places  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.   Its  depth,  hov;ever,  conoinues  to  increase;  below 
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the  Ohio  it  is  reckoned  to  be  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet  deep. 

Below  the  Arkansas  to  Natchez,  from  100  to  150.   From  Natchez  to 

New  Orleans,  from  150  to  200  feet.   At  its  mouth,  owing  to  the  sand 

bar  at  Paliseter,  the  depth  greatly  diminishes,  and  it  is  well  laiovm 

that  vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water  can  hardly  enter  the 

stream.   The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  clear  at  any  period 

of  the  year.   This  was  the  second  time  I  saw  it,  /hen  it  was  said 

to  be  very  low;  still  its  waters  were  of  a  muddy  turbid  appearance. 

vJhen  rising  it  changes  to  a  muddy  yellow.   A  glass  filled  with 

water  from  the  Mississippi,  deposits  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  mass 

of  mud  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  v/hole  contents.   But  when  clear, 

it  is  excellent  for  fir inking,  and  superior  to  any  I  have  tasted. 

It  is  generally  used  by  those  who  inhabit  its  banks."   Ibid. ,  pp.  82-83. 

Sears,  Robert.   A  New  and  Popular  Pictoral  Description  of  the  United  States; 
Containing  an  Account  of  the  Topography,  Settlement,  History,  Revo- 
lutionary and  Other  Interesting  Events,  Statistics,  Progress  in 
Agriculture,  Manuf^iCtories ,  and  Population,  etc.  ,  of  Each  State  in 
the  Union.   New  York:   Sears,  l8W![   608  p. 

Within  the  twenty  pages  on  Illinois  is  a  lengthy  passage  dealing 
with  the  water  resources  of  the  state.   Important  is  Sears'  discussion 
of  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  prairie  region,  in  v;hich  he  compares 
the  vra.ter  resources  to  those  of  New  England. 

"In  general  [Illinois]  is  well  watered  with  springs  and  running 
streams,  though  some  of  the  prairies  in  the  northern  p^a't  are  some- 
what deficient  in  this  respect.   Even  here,  hovrever,  it  is  not 
common  to  find  ;i  section  without  a  spring."  p.  5'' 5. 

"The  great,  formidible,  permanent,  dra\:back  on  the  eligibility 
of  the  prairie  region  [of  Illinois]  for  settlement,  is  the  deficiency 
of  water.   This,  perhaps,  can  never  be  fully  remedied.   Though  the 
face  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  a  dead  level,  but  undulating, 
the  inequality  is  so  flight  that  springs  are  very,  very  rare,  and 
running  brooks  hardly  less  so.   You  may  ride  twenty  mile>:  across 
the  country  without  seeing  water  enough  in  all  to  turn  a  grist  mill: 
and  what  you  do  find  a  well  bred  horse  vdll  only  drink  in  his  last 
extremity  o  '  thirst.   A  v/hole  country,  v/hich  in  New  England  'fould 
give  rise  to  half  a  dozen  good  mill-strearas ,  and  can  be  threaded  all 
over  with  sparkling  trout  brooks,  vrill  here  send  off  scarcely  water 
enough  in  summer  to  run  a  single  pair  of  burr-stones.   This,  in  a 
region  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  cattle, 
is  a  sore  deficiency.   T^ollowing  down  the  valley  of  the  ?ox,  some 
tv/enty  miles,  by  the  thriving  villages  of  Elgin,  St.  Cha.r.les,  G'^neva, 
and  A.urora  (each  well  supplied  with  mill-povrer  by  the  river),  al- 
though the  scarcity  of  running  streams  v;as  here  by  no  means  so 
absolute  as  in  the  prairies  on  either  hand,  yet  ve   may  doubt  i:hether 
the  river  gains  as  much  by  tributaries  as  it  loses  by  evaporation 
within  that  distance.   And,  although  water  is  generally  obtained 
with  facility  by  simply  digging  a  few  feet  through  the  prairie  soil, 
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V7e  cannot  in  conscience  recommend  the  drinking  of  it,  whether  by  man 
of  beast.   The  abundance  of  lime,  v.'hich  renders  the  soil  so  fertile, 
exerts  a  far  less  desirable  influence  in  the  water.  Here  is  the  main 
source  of  the  prevailing  diseases.  VJith  pure,  cold  water  bubbling  up 
at  every  door,  and  the  vile  liquors  so  prevalent  here  consigned  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  this  would  soon  be  a  healthy  country. 

"In  time  the  v/ant  of  water  on  the  prairies  will  in  part  be 
remedied  by  sinking  deep  vrells  through  the  nean^st  stratum  of  rock, 
and  raising  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  windlass  or  otherv;ise.   In 
villages,  the  Artesian  wells  may  not  be  too  expensive."  pp.  5)|B-U9. 

:;hepard,  Charles  Upham.   "Geology  of  Upper  Illinois,"  The  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  XXXIV  (July,  183a),  13^-61. 

Shepard,  primarily  a  mineralogist,  was  one  of  the  first  graduates 
from  ./^mherst.   He  studied  for  a  time  under  Kuttall,  and  later  became 
an  assistant  to  Benjamin  Silliman,  called  "the  most  prominent  and 
influential  scientific  man  in  .America  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  (D.A.B.  )  This  article,  one  of  forty  or  so 
Shepard  ^-nrote  for  Silliman's  Jjnerican  Journal  of  Science,  treats  of 
the  country  along  the  lake  shore  at  Chicago,  and  along  the  route  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.   Of  interest  in  the  area  of  water 
resources  is  his  note  on  the  wet  prairie  west  of  Chicago,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  plans  for  the  canal. 

"The  city  plat  [of  Chicago]  scarcely  varies  from  a  perfect  level, 
and  rises  only  high  enough  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  secure  it 
a  bare  immunity  from  inundations  during  severe  gales,  and  seasons  of 
unusually  high  water.   In  the  rear  of  the  tov.-n  lies  a  broad  tract  of 
wet  prairie,  still  lo-.-er  than  Chicago,  being  only  about  ten  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  .  .  .   The  origin  of  so  extreme  a  lagoon,  v/hich  is 
almost  completely  submerged  during  the  spring  freshets,  is  not  easily 
accounted  for  .  .  .  ."  p.  13^+. 

"Before  adopting  the  present  route  [of  the  canal],  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  for  the  summit  division  from  the 
Des  Plaines,  the  Calumet,  and  the  Fox  rivers;  but  on  running  a  level 
from  the  Des  Plaines,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Portage  lake,  to 
the  Fox  river  at  Elgin,  (thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  state  line,) 
where  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan,  it  was  found,  that  the  intervening  ridges  had  an  eleva- 
tion of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  the  cutting  (lo\m   of  which  would  be  too 
e::pensive  to  justify  the  expedient.   The  commissioners  were  accordingly 
led  to  adopt  the  magnificent  plan  of  making  Michigan  the  feeder  to  the 
canal.  .  .  .   The  depth  of  six  feet  of  vjater  has  been  decided  on  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  canal  a  constant  depth  of  four  feet  during  the 
fluctuations  of  the  tides  in  the  lake,  occasioned  by  high  '..-inds." 
pp.   138-39.   [This  plan  of  mailing  the  lake  the  feeder  ^./as  luber 
abandoned  because  of  excavation  difficulties  at  the  summit:  the 
engineers  went  back  to  using  the  rivers  as  feeders.] 
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Shirreff ,  Patrick.  A  Tour  through  Horth  America;  Together  vjith  a  Compre- 
hensive View  of  the  Conadas  and  United  States.  As  Adapted  for  Agri- 
cultural Emigration.   Edinburgh:   Oliver  8c  Boyd,  1835^!  '^3   p. 

Shirreff  was  a  Scottish  farmer  who  was  interested  in  the  prospects 
for  emigrants  of  his  status  in  the  VJest.   He  was  a  careful  observer, 
and  he  took  special  care  to  avoid  criticism  of  America  and  its  people. 
Four  chapters  of  the  "Tour"  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  travels  in 
northern  and  central  Illinois.   The  "View"  contains  three  chapters 
descriptive  of  Illinois,  with  special  attention  to  agricultural 
conditions,  ^z   the  time  of  his  visit  (l833)  Chicago  was  still  plagued 
with  navigation  problems  at  the  mouth  of  its  river  (p.  226).   He  pre- 
dictn  growth  for  Otta\.-a,  "a  place  of  three  or  four  houses,"  ac  it  is 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  (p.  23^),  and  he  mentions 
meeting  a  farmer  near  Springfield  who  was  planning  to  move  because  of 
the  scarcity  of   ira.ber  (p.  2Ul).   Of  particular  interest  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  he  notes,  as 
did  Sealsfield,  that  the  width  of  the  Mississippi  does  not  increase 
below  the  .iuncoion.   Shirreff 's  general  remarks  on  the  land  over  v.'hich 
he  traveled  bet^,'een  Chicago  and  Springfield  give  a  good  survey  of  the 
water  resources, 

"The  Ohio  at  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  ...  is  broader 
than  the  parent  stream,  and  after  the  junction  of  three  such  rivers 
at  Lhe  Missouri,  .lisTirsippi,  and  Ohio,  their  mingled  streams  do  not 
appear  larger  i-j   the  e  .e  than  any  of  them  r,ingly,  which  arises  from 
the  depth  and  ra-r^idit;/  of  the  unibed  current.   The  same  difference  of 
colour  in  the  .raters  -.-'.-lich  I  had  remarked  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  were  here 
perceptible.   The  limnid  a.nd  placid  Ohio,  daamed  up  by  the  larger  stream, 
and  resting  without  notion  betv/een  smooth  and  verdant  banks,  resembled 
the  stillness  of  sleep.   The  Mississippi  w^as  like  maddened  intoxication." 
p.  265 

"The  rivers,  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction,  have 
formed  deep  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  and  no  great  extent 
of  the  surface  is  marshy.   The  space  which  I  travelled  over  on  foot, 
between  Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  and  the  village  of  Springfield  in 
Sangamon  county,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  the  surface,  with  ex- 
ception of  a  few  miles  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
journey,  was  undulating,  the  swells  being  long  and  considerable,  -with- 
out a  lalze,   pond,  or  .narsh  being  visible,  except  in  one  instance.   On 
approaching  Springfield,  the   surface  became  level  without  being  wet, 
and  from  this  village  until  I  crossed  the  Mississippi  the  wettest 
parts  of  the  surface  might  have  been  rendered  dry  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  ditching."  pp.)i20-21. 
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Suorrov'j  Su,muel  A.   Ile.rrat-LVG  of  a  Tour  in  the  Suimner  of  l8l7  on  the  Shores 
of  La'v:  SuTorior  mU'.]  0':h'.-;r  Uorthorn  LakoG  of  tl'ie  U.  S_.  :  '.ddreGsed  to 
Major  (ien.  li-o-.m.   fl-l-']  ■   39  p. 

iG'ir.i.nted  as  "■.;'■.■;,?  ror'^h.-'^est  in  1817,"  Wis  conn  in  'lislorica].  Cillcctions, 
VI  (1872),  no.  .?'i-107. 

'j'his  n.Oinriiilei  :;n^^  ovi;;inally  published  ■'..'ii'.hout  title  p-^r;e.   StorroT': 
-.•,T;.r,  a  n.-.'tive  of  ;ias3aohutettr-.,  una  Judge  Advocate  in  the  arra'j   from  l3l6- 
lo20.   ITothinr;  more  in  hnovrn  of  him.   The  panij^hlet  contains  ii  description 
of  C:iica;:o  and  5  ai.-ci.'::sion  of  T:he  -,:ater  resources  north  of  that  villa^c^. 
rie  also  romar'-.s  on  'ch-;  portage  area  -rest  of  Chicago. 

"The  country  Tnorth  of  Oiicago]  suffers  vt   the  same  time  from  v;ater 
and  from  che  -..'an-G  of  it.   The  deficiency  of  circulation,  not  of  water 
i..self,  produces  this  con-oradiction.   It  is  not  sufficiently  uneven 
to  i'orn  hrool;:;  co  li^^'  of  T  its  redundant  rains  and  fonn  n  deposit  for 
mid-suiimer .   ;.'he  snov.'s  li'    inter  dissolve  and  remain  on  the  ground 
until  o::halcr:  by  'c'ao   sun  at  a  late  period  of  spring.   In  prairies  that 
are  entirely  Isvel  this  produces  a  cold  '.vhich  is  scarcely  dissipated 
by  the  heat  of  sumjner :  in  such  as  are  undulated,  it  rendered  one-half 
(that  on  -.diich  the  -./ater  rests,)  useless,  or  of  inferior  value."  Wise. 
Kisl.  Colls.,  VI,  n.  17  •■. 

"The  river  Chico^-jo  (or,  in  English,  Wild  Onion  river)  is  deep  and 
about  forty  yards  in  vridth,  before  it  enters  the  Lake,  tvro  branches 
unite--the  one  proceeding  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  west, 
v.'here  it  tar.es  its  rise  in  the  fountain  of  the  De  Plein,  or  Illinois, 
which  flo-js  in  an  ooposite  direction.   The  source  of  these  tvro  rivers 
illustrates  tiie  geo^-raohical  phenomenon  of  a  reservoir  on  the  very 
3umm.it  of  a  dividing  ridge.   In  the  .autumn,  they  &re  both  without  any 
apparent  fountain,  but  are  formed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  eaeh 
other  by  some  imperceptible  undulations  of  the  prairie,  v.'hich  drain 
it  and  lead  to  ■lirforont  directions.   But  in  tbio  spring,  the  space 
b2t-.;een  the  t-./o  i.:;  a  single  sheet  of  ••ater,  the  common  reservoir  of 
both,  in  the  centre  of  •./hich  there  is  no  current  towards  either  of 
the  opposite  streams."   Ibid. ,  p.  I80. 


otuart,  James.   Three  Years  in  North  America.   2  vols.   Edinburgh: 
Cadell,  1833. 

Stuart,  3.n  Englis'nman,  followed  the  route  of  f^irs .  Frances  Trollope 
(Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  I832)  along  the  Mississippi,  but 
contradicted  her  criticisms  of  /onerica.   Three  chapters  rel'^te  largely 
to  Illinois,  Jtuart's  tour  havinf;  taken  him  through  southern  and  central 
parts  of  the  ctate,  visiting  Ed^wardsvllle ,  Alton,  Carrollton,  Jackson- 
ville, Springfield,  Vandalia ,  and  Albion.   He  mentions  the  confluence 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississinpi,  refering  to  Charlevoix's  description 
(3rd.  ed.,  II,  po.  33^-35).   He  mentions  the  Illinois  river  (ibid., 
pp.  3;'^-36),  the  .Kaskaskia,  and  the  Rock  river  (ibid.  ,  p.  336)\ 
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Stuart's  references  to  the  v;ater  resources  of  the  state  are  scanty; 
beyond  those  noted  is  a  remark  on  the  salt  v7orks  in  Gallatin  County. 

"The  muriate  of  soda  generally  appears  on  sandy  flats,  the  v/ater 
stronrjly  saturated  v;ith  salt,  of  v;hich  cattle  are  especially  fond, 
penetratin,'3  throu^crh  the  earth,  a.nd  during  the  drought  of  summer  form- 
ing on  the  surface  a  solid  layer  of  salt,  from  tvo  to  six  inches  thick, 
equal  in  quality  to  -vv'hat  is  obtained  by  artificial  crystallization 
and  evaporation.   In  Illinois,  about  120  gallons  of  \fater  yield  sixty 
pounds  of  salt,  sold  nt  t'jenty  pence  sterlin^^  per  bushel."  Ibid.  , 
p.  3^'l. 


rhoinas,  David.  Travels  Through  the  VJe stern  Country  in  the  Summer  of  181d , 
Includin ;  II  jt ices  of  the  Natural  History,  Antiquities,  Topography, 
A  'riculture,  Coimerce ,  and  Manufactures  ....   Auburn,  Hew  York: 
Rumsey,  181;;;.   -.20  p. 

Thomas,  A  '""uarter  practical  engineer,  traveled  as  far  as  the 
Wabash  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  "Wabash  lands  in 
the  Nev:  Purchase,"  and  he  snent  time  in  a.nd  about  Vincennes .   Ke 
did  not  cross  into  Illinois,  anc  the  only  mention  of  water  resources 
in  the  state  is  a  letter  in  the  appendix  by  S.  H.  Long  on  the  Illinois- 
Michigan  •.•;ater  route  (cf.  above  for  the  same  information).  Of  interest 
is  Thomas'  remark  on  tno  increa^iag  ' \  \.T   ness  of  the  Ohio  River  v?ater, 
and  the  note  that  the  '/abash  makes  good  soap  lather.  His  geological 
observations  on  the  land  east  of  Illinois  are  extensive. 

"The  water  of  the  Wabash  forms  a  good  lather  with  soap.   At 
Pittsburgh,  for  -..'oshlng,  the  river  v;ater  was  good,  but  it  becom.es 
harder  in  its  descent.   At  Cincinnati  n,n  increase  of  lime  was  evident, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  '.'abash,  the  -..'ater  of  the  Ohio  -jas  hard." 
p.  203. 


Tanner,  n[enry]  S.   A  Brief  Description  of  the  Canals  and  Railroads  of 

the  United  Statcs_:   Comprehending  notices  of  -^11  the  Important  Works 
of  Internal  Improvement  Throughout  the  Several  States .   Philadelphia: 
Author,  183)4"   63  p. 

Reissued  in  expanded  form  as  A  Description  of  the  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  Comprehending  Notices  of  All  the  Works 
of  Internal  Improvement  Throughout  the  Several  States .  llev   York: 
Tanner  cc  Disturnell,  iBUO.   272  p. 

.  Memoir  on  the  Recent  Surveys ,  Observations ,  and  Internal 


Improvements,  in  the  United  States  ....   PhiladelDhia:   Author, 
182:'.   108  p. 
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Tanner's  contribution  to  descriptive  literature,  besides  these 
guides  to  internal  improvements,  is  primarily  as  a  drafter  and  pub- 
lisher of  maps,  and  other's  journals.  The  1829  Memoir  contains  little 
on  Illinois,  mentioning  only  that  a  canal  is  proposed  between  Chicago 
and  the  Illinois  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion.  He  gives  no 
details  (Memoir,  p.  8l).   By  the  iBHO  edition  of  A  Description  of  the 
Canals  and  Railroads ,  however,  the  canal  has  been  started,  and  Ta.nner 
gives  a  lengthy  description  of  it  as  it  has  so  far  progressed.   (He 
refers  to  Volney  in  noting  that  the  route  of  the  canal  followed  the 
older  transportation  route.) 

"The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  was  commenced  in  I836,  under 
the  authority  of  the  state  government.  It  extends  from  a  point  on 
the  south  branch  of  Chicago  river,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  from 
Chicago,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Chicago,  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois, 
to  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  latter  river.  The  main 
trunk  is  96.35  miles  in  length,  to  v;hich  must  be  added  5.55  miles  of 
river  navigation  along  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  and  a 
navigable  feeder,  h   miles  in  length,  from  Fox  river;  maJcing  a  total 
length  of  105.90  miles.  It  is  6  feet  deep;  60  feet  wide  at  top  water 
line,  and  will  cost,  according  to  the  last  estimate,  $8,65'+, 337. 51. 

Although  the  canal  is  limited  in  extent,  and  free  from  the  usual 
obstruction  of  hills  and  other  elevations,  the  nature  of  the  earth 
through  v;hich  it  is  to  pass,  is  such  as  to  render  its  execution 
exceedingly  laborious  and  expensive.   One  section,  about  7  miles  in 
length,  requires  a  cut  of  18  or  20  feet  in  mean  depth,  through  an 
indurated  clay,  and  this  is  immediately  succeeded  by  another  of  near- 
ly similar  depth  through  compact  limestone,  the  whole  presenting  an 
extent  of  heavy  excavation  into  solid  rock  or  its  equivalent,  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  ajinals  of  canal  m.alcing.  At  a  distance  of  30  miles 
from  the  laJce,  the  deep  cutting  terminates,  and  at  the  further  distance 
of  6  miles,  the  canal  malces  its  first  descent  from  the  lal<:e  level,  by 
2  locks,  of  10  feet  lift  each.  Thence  to  its  entrance  into  the  Illinois, 
it  maintains  a  nearly  uniform  descent."   (I8U0,  pp.  195-96). 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.   Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
on  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  River  Improvements  (January  27 5 
TS6Wj~.     Misc.  Doc.  No.  kQ,   UOth.  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  Serial  13'^9,  39  p. 

VJhile  this  document  lies  outside  the  range  of  this  study,  it  is 
valuable  as  an  assessment  of  the  canal  after  twenty  years'  use. 
Apparently  the  engineers  of  the  canal,  after  all  the  set-backs  in  its 
construction,  worked  out  all  their  problems,  because  this  report 
terms  the  canal  a  success.  The  problem  now  is  that  the  Illinois  river 
is  not  suitable  for  the  traffic  it  carries,  and  has  thus  "proven  a 
failure  as  a  commercial  highway"  (p.  3).   This  report  is  also  valu- 
able as  a  brief  history  of  the  canal,  noting  the  problems  with  the 
"deep  cut",  which  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  water  supply  by  machinery 
for  elevation  of  water  at  Chicago,  and  by  feeders"   (p.  2).   This 
memorial  calls  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  as  a  channel  of 
commerce,  in  order  that  the  canal  can  remain  useful. 
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Noting  that  the  Illinois  River  surveys  of  forty  years  before 
reported  that  it  was  sufficient  for  navigational  purposes,  v/hile  now 
it  is  not,  the  memorialists  suggest  that,  "It  is  probable  that  this 
river  like  most  of  our  -rcstern  streams,  which  formerly  derived  their 
supplies  of  water,  readily,  from  the  solid  and  firm-set  prairies,  has 
been  largely  affected  by  the  immense  development  of  cultivation, 
absorbing  in  ploughed  lands  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  v/hich  for- 
merly ran  off  from  the  uncultivated  and  unbroken  country."  p.  2 
This  comment  on  the  effect  of  settlement  on  the  streams  properly 
belongs  to  another  study.  The  early  emigrants  and  journalists  made 
no  comment  about  this,  although  a  careful  survey  of  the  strea.ms  in 
ea.ch  county,  using  the  proper  materials,  would  reveal  this  result. 


U.  S.  Senate.   Documents  Relative  to  the  Drainage  of  Illinois  Lands. 
(December  19,  l8?8).   Sen.  Doc.  No.  21,  25th  Cong.,  3rd  Sess. 
Serial  339.   5  p. 

This  document  consists  of  letters  from  the  president  and  manager 
of  the  American  Bottom  Lottery  requesting  the  cession  of  certain  fed- 
eral lands  (lands  which  had  not  yet  been  entered  and  sold)  to  facili- 
tate draining  operations.   The  lottery  finally  fell  through,  but  these 
docimients  are  valuable  for  their  description  of  the  American  Bottom, 
that  strip  of  alluvial  land  stretching  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  from  '.-Jood  River  to  Kaskaskia  River.   The  remarks  pertain- 
ing to  the  water  resources  of  the  area  are  lengthy,  but  of  particular 
interest  concerning  the  relation  of  water  resources  to  settlement, 
is  the  statement  that,  "It  is  believed  that  in  the  year  l8l2,  the 
population  of  the  American  Bottom  was  greater  than  it  is  now.   This 
is  attributed  to  bad  health  arising  from  the  stagnant  ponds  and  lakes," 
(p.  3).   The  author,  William  C.  Greenup,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bottom,  containing  notices  of  the  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
the  diseases  of  the  marshes. 

"The  v7hole  of  the  lands  in  this  bottom  are  alluvial  formation, 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  loam  and  sand.  No  land  can 
surpass  its  vegetable  luxurience.  About  one-half  may  be  esteemed 
prairie  land,  and  the  other  timbered  land,  ponds,  and  small  lalies. 
The  ponds  and  lakes  appear  to  be  in  the  reservoirs  or  channels 
formed  by  the  river  before  it  receded  to  its  present  channel:  most 
of  them  are  near  the  bluff,  and  the  waters  in  them  are  a  few  feet 
below  the  river  bank.   The  greater  portion  of  these  ponds  and  lakes 
are  less  than  five  feet  in  depth  in  ordinary  stage  of  water;  many  of 
them  become  dry  in  the  summer  seasons.   There  are  numerous  small 
streams  which  flow  do\m  from  the  high-lands  and  discharge  their  v^aters 
into  these  ponds,  and  have  no  outlet  to  the  river,  except  through 
the  outlets  of  the  ponds  and  lakes.   Only  seven  outlets  to  my  recol- 
lection find  their  way  to  the  river  through  this  bottom;  and  then, 
all  these  ponds  and  lakes  discharge  their  redundant  \\faters  when  their 
reservoirs  are  overfilled  by  heavy  rains  or  great  rises  of  \rater. 
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"The  extreme  rise  in  the  Mississippi,  from  low  to  high  water 
mark,  has  been  estimated  by  some  to  be  about  25  feet.  ...  At 
the  time  of  extraordinary  freshets,  the  river  overflows  its  banks 
at  several  places,  but  it  is  known  that  at  no  place  does  it  exceed 
the  height  of  its  banks  in  this  bottom  but  a  few  feet,  and  that  it 
is  very  practicable  to  embank  it  throughout  so  as  to  be  free  from 
all  overflow  by  the  river.  The  examples  of  embankments  on  each  bank 
of  the  same  river  in  Louisiana  for  several  hundred  miles  can  be  well 
applied  in  this  bottom. 

"The  great  fertility  of  the  lands  in  the  American  Bottom  annual- 
ly produces  luxurious  growths  of  aquatic  and  noxious  vegetation.  To 
this  may  be  added  fish  and  large  amphibia  in  the  ponds  and  lakes.  The 
water  of  these  small  ponds  and  lakes  becomes  more  or  less  saturated 
with  matter.  'Jhen  they  dry  up  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  miasma  formed 
and  exhaled  into  the  air  by  a  warm  sunshine  floats  with  its  infecting 
effluvia  and  becomes  highly  noxious.   Its  effects  are  at  least  in  two 
forms--by  inhalation  and  adhering  to  the  skin.   Its  contaminating 
qualities  are  not  confined  to  the  bottom  lands,  but  it  equally  affects 
those  on  the  contiguous  high  lands  for  many  miles.   Those  on  the  high 
lands  are  most  commonly  affected  by  it  first  in  the  season.   This 
marsh  miasma  adheres  to  the  skin,  and  infects  its  pores--the  pores 
become  occluded,  and  the  excretions  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  become 
arrested,  resulting  in  intermittent  fevers,  (or  common  ague  and  fever,) 
and  reraitta.nt  and  other  fevers;  in  fine,  the  whole  viscera  of  the 
system  becomes  deranged.   From  the  several  effects  of  marsh  miasma, 
so  prevalent  in  this  region  of  country,  we  may  attribute  the  causes 
of  the  diseases  which  annually  occur,  and  which  have  produced  sad 
havoc  to  the  health  of  the  human  race."  pp.  2-3. 


S.  Senate.  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois  Rivers 
(March  7,  1630 ) .  Sen.  Doc.  Ko.  272,  25th.  Con^.,  2nd.  Sess.  Serial 
317.  1'4  p.,  map. 

This  report  contains  descriptions  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia 
rivers,  with  details  of  the  obstructions  in  their  channels,  and 
recommendations  for  clearing  them.  Of  use  in  water  resource  research 
are  the  remarks  by  the  authors  of  the  report  on  the  uninhabitability 
of  the  bottom  lands;  the  military  importance  of  the  Illinois  River, 
noting  that  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  river  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance (p.  2);  the  general  navigability  of  the  Illinois,  noting  depth; 
general  description  of  the  obstructions  in  the  stream,  and  their 
recommended  improvement.   On  the  Kaskaskia,  the  authors,  after  noting 
that  the  stream  is  generally  low,  find  that  improvement  seems  impos- 
sible, as  there  is  never  enough  water  to  make  canalization  successful. 

"The  bottom  lands  [on  the  Illinois]  extend  from  one  to  five  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  seldom  rising  more  than  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  stream  in  its  ordinary  stages,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  constantly  overflowed  by  every  freshet,  to  a  depth  varying 
from  one  to  fifteen  feet,  are  now,  and  must  ever  remain,  uninhabited." 
p.  2. 
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"The  Illinois  river,  from  Peru  to  its  mouth,  flows  over  a  bottom 
of  sand  and  alluvial  matter,  with  a  current  so  very  gentle  and  uniform 
as  to  cause  by  a  few  hours '  difference  in  the  time  occupied  by  steam- 
boats in  ascending  or  descending  its  stream,  an.   estimated  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.   Its  banks  consist  almost  entirely  of 
very  low  alluvial  bottoms,  skirted  by  lagoons  or  lakes,  most  of  which 
are  connected  with  the  river,  the  whole  overflowed  by  every  freshet 
for  several  miles  on  each  side.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  navigation  by  steamboats  drawing  from  three  to  four  feet  is  un- 
interrupted, and  it  is  only  for  about  two  months  in  the  summer  that 
three  feet  cannot  be  obtained  as  far  as  Peru  ....  For  the  last 
three  years  the  water  has  not  been  as  low  as  this,  but  has  admitted 
the  passage  of  boats  drawing  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  with- 
out interruption."  p.  3. 

On  the  improvement  of  the  stream,  two  plans  are  presented.  The 
first  would  be  the  construction  of  wing  dams  to  concentrate  the  force 
of  the  current  on  the  bar  to  be  removed.  The  other  plan  would  be  to 
excavate  channels  through  the  bars.  The  latter  plan  is  recommended, 
to  a  limited  extent,  as  the  alluvial  matter  brought  do\m   by  the  river 
is  deposited  slowly  enough  that  the  channel  would  require  little 
upkeep,   (pp.  U-5.)  The  report  then  goes  on  to  list  specific  bars 
and  obstructions  and  their  improvement. 

Concerning  the  Kaskaskia,  "The  principal  objection,  however, 
to  the  plan  [of  canalization]  under  consideration  is  that  the  river 
in  the  dry  seasons  does  not  afford  sufficient  water  to  supply  the 
necessary  lockage.  At  Vandalia  it  did  not  yield  more  than  seven  and 
a  half  miles.   This  would  occasion  interruption  in  the  regular  trans- 
portation of  goods.  Again,  the  inundation  of  the  bottoms  is  now  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  times  of  freshets.   The  depth  of  water  v;ould  be 
increased  by  the  dams,  and  the  periodical  submerging  of  the  locks 
themselves  would  be  the  consequence.   They  vrould  thereby  become  filled 
with  mud,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  clear  would  be  by  no  means 
inconsiderable."  p.  11. 


U.  S .  Senate.  Report  on  a  Land  Grant  to  the  Mississippi  and  Rock  River 
Canal  Company  (January  25,  1839).  Sen.  Doc.  Ko.  172,  25th.  Cong., 
''rd.  Sess.  Serial  3U0,   7  p. 

This  report  is  valuable  because  it  describes  the  navigational 
problems  on  the  Rock  River,  and  the  topography  of  the  land  through 
which  the  canal  is  to  pass,  noting  that  it  is  generally  swampy  and 
of  little  use,  but  that  a  canal  would  raise  the  value  of  the  land. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  artificial  water  resources  changing  land 
use  patterns . 

"The  point  of  commencement  [of  the  canal]  on  the  former  river 
(Mississippi)  is  sixteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river;  and 
the  place  of  termination  on  the  latter  river  (Rock  river)  is  about 
eighteen  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi;  and  the 
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length  of  the  canal  will  not  exceed  four  miles  across  a  narrov  neck 
of  low,  level  bottom-lcLnd,  communicating  between  the  two  rivers,  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  width. 

"This  belt  of  land,  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  canal, 
though  naturally  fertile,  is  nevertheless  too  wet  and  swampy  for  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  in  its  present  unreclaimed 
state,  offers  no  inducement  to  the  agriculturist,  and  v^ill  most  prob- 
ably remain  unsold  for  many  years  to  come,  if  suffered  to  continue  in 
its  present  condition;  but  should  the  proposed  canal  be  excavated,  it 
would,  it  is  believed,  have  the  immediate  effect  of  redeeming  it  from 
its  present  useless  state,  and  render  it  productive,  and  thereby  grea.t- 
ly  a.dd  to  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the  country,  by  increasing  its 
settlement  and  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  public  revenue, 
though  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  by  rendering  the  land  saleable." 
p.  1. 


Van  Zandt,  Nicholas  B.  a  ?u11  Description  of  the  Soil,  VJater,  Timber, _and 
Prairies  of  Each  Lot,  or  Oua.rter  Section  of  the  Ililitary  Lands  between 
the  Mississippi  nnd  Illinois  Rivers .  Washington:   Force,  pr.,  I8I8. 
127  p. 

Van  Zandt  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  general  land  office.  This  book 
was  much  used  by  la,nd-seekers ,  as  the  first  ei:-;hty-four  pages  consist 
of  a  lot-by-lot  description  of  the  bounty  lands,  classifying  it  first- 
rate,  second-rate,  etc.   In  spite  of  the  title,  there  is  little  mention 
of  water  resources.   The  book  also  contains  a  fifteen-page  unfavorable 
account  of  Birkbeck's  settlement  (cf.  Birkbeck  above).   Besides 
scattered  references  to  the  water  resources  of  the  area,  the  author 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  country  of  the  Des  Plaines,  as 
v/ell  as  a  description  of  the  Chicago  river  and  the  sand  bar  blocking 
its  mouth,  with  his  recommendation  for  removing  it.   He  also  recom- 
mends a  short  canal  with  locks  at  the  Chicago  portage,  and  proposes 
clearing  the  Illinois  for  navigation  by  the  construction  of  sluices 
to  concentrate  the  "stream  flow  (p.  93). 

On  the  Des  Plaines  country:  "In  ascending:  this  river,  also,  the 
ba.nks  or  bluffs  gradually  decrease  in  height,  being  as  before  mentioned, 
about  100  feet  high  at  the  mouth,  and  only  20  or  25  at  the  distance  of 
30  miles  up  the  river,  where,  instead  of  maintaining  their  parallel 
direction,  they  form  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  river — that 
on  the  right  taking  an  easterly,  and  that  on  the  left  a  northv;esterly 
course:   but  being  gradually  inflected  from  these  courses,  they  form 
an  extensive  curve,  encircling  a  large  tract  of  flat  prairie,  in  no 
part  elevated  more  than  12  or  lU  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the 
wa,ter  in  this  vicinity.   The  river,  throughout  the  above  mentioned 
distance,  has  four  or  five  short  rapids  or  ripples  that  make  their 
appearance  only  in  time  of  very  low  water.   In  every  other  part  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  chain  of  stagnant  pools  and  small  lakes, 
affording  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  small  boats  of  moderate 
draught . 
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"In  the  flat  prairies  above  mentioned  is  a  small  lake,  about  5 
miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  30  or  40  yards  in  width  communicating 
both  with  the  river  Des  Planes  and  Chicago  river,  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  canal,  which  has  been  made  partly  by  the  current  of  the  water  and 
partly  by  the  French  and  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their 
boats  across  in  that  direction  in  time  of  high  water.  The  distance 
from  the  river  Des  Planes  to  Chicago  river,  by  this  water  course,  is 
about  9  miles ;  through  the  greater  part  of  which  there  is  always  more 
or  less  water,  so  that  the  portage  is  seldom  more  than  three  miles 
in  the  dryest  season;  but  in  a  wet  season  boats  pass  and  repass  with 
facility  between  the  tvro  rivers."  p.  92. 

"The  [Chicago]  river  ["merely  an  arm  of  the  lake"]  and  each  of 
its  branches  are  of  variable  widths,  from  15  to  50  yards,  and  for  2 
or  3  miles  inland,  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  v/ater  to  admit  vessels 
of  almost  any  burden.  The  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  however, 
which  is  80  yards  wide,  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar  almost  70  yards 
broad;  upon  the  highest  parts  of  which  the  water  is  usually  no  more 
than  two  feet  deep.   The  difficulty  of  removing  this  obstruction  would 
not  be  great.   Piers  might  be  sunk  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance,  and 
the  sand  removed  from  betvreen  them"  p.  93. 

Volney,  C.  F.   Tableau  du  climat  et  du  sol  des  j^tats-Unis  d'Amerique; 

suivi  d'eclaircissements  sur  la  Florida,  sur  la  colonie  Francaise  au 
Scioto,  sur  quelques  colonies  canadiennes  et  sur  les  sauvages  .... 
2  V.  Paris:   Courcier  &  Dantu,  I803. 

A  View  of  the  Soil  and  Climate  of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 
Translated  with  Occasional  Remarks  by  C.  B.  Brown.   Philadelphia: 
J.  Conrad,  I80U.  Ui4-6  p. 

View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  United  States  of  America:   To 
Which  Are  Annexed  Some  Accounts  of  Florida,  the  French  Colony  on 
the  Scioto,  Certain  Canadian  Colonies,  and  the  Savages  or  natives . 
London:   J.  Johnson,  I80U.   503  p. 

This  book  by  Constantin-Franjois  Chasseboeuf,  comte  de  Volney 
is  not  so  much  a  book  of  travels  as  an  organized  description  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  country.   Prior  to  this  tour  of  1795  to 
1798,  he  had  published  similar  studies  based  on  his  tours  in  the 
Middle  East.  Besides  the  material  relating  to  climate,  topography, 
winds,  etc.,  in  the  general  chapters,  the  appendix  contains  descrip- 
tions of  the  French  colonies  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  Country. 
He  traveled  to  Vincennes  in  1796,  but  went  no  further  west,  although 
he  outlines  the  route  from  Vincennes  to  Kaskaskia.   His  description 
of  this  route  contains  little  of  interest,  except  that  it  is  a  U32" 
hour  ride,  and  that  "Water  is  very  scarce,"  (London,  I80U,  pp.  378, 
379).   His  comments  on  the  shifting  channel  of  the  Missisippi,  and 
its  effects  on  the  settlements  on  its  banlcs  are  interesting,  as  he 
records  the  final  destruction  of  Fort  Chartres,  foretold  by  Gordon 
and  Pittman  (cf.  above). 
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"Opposite  to  [Kaskaskia]  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was 
formerly  St.  Genevieve,  a  pretty  large  village,  noted  for  its 
brinespring:  but  the  inundations  of  the  Missisippi  have  completely 
swept  it  away,  and  the  inhabitants  have  retired  to  the  high  grounds 
tvro  miles  off  ....  Twelve  or  thirteen  miles  above  Kas[kaskia], 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  \vas  fort  Chartres,  built  of  masonry 
with  extraordinary  magnificance.  The  formidable  river  has  destroyed 
thin  also,  and  has  already  attacked  one  bastion  of  New  Madrid,  a 
settlement  formed  in  1791  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  Missisippi,  which  undeimines  thp  foot  of  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  great  part  of  it  will  tumble  dovm  with  the 
first  rains. 

"This  great,  magnificent  Missisippi  ...  is  a  very  bad  neigh- 
bor. Strong  in  body  of  yellovrish  muddy  water,  two  or  three  thousand 
yards  in  breadth,  which  it  annually  rolls  over  its  banks  to  the  height 
of  five  and  twenty  feet,  it  urges  this  mass  over  a  loose  earth  of 
sand  and  clay:  forms  islands  and  destroys  them;  floats  along  trees, 
which  it  afterward  overturns ;  varies  its  course  through  the  obstruc- 
tions it  creates  for  itself;  and  at  length  reaches  you  at  distances, 
where  you  would  have  supposed  yourself  perfectly  secure.  ..." 
London,  l8oU,  pp.  379-80. 

V/elby,  Adlard.  A  Visit  to  North  -'jnerica  and  the  English  Settlements  in 
Illinois,  VJith  a  VJinter  Residence  at  Philadelphia ;  Solely  to  Ascer- 
tain the  Actual  Prospects  of  the  Emigrating  Agriculturist,  Mechanic, 
and  Commercial  Speculator.  London:  Drury,  1821 .   22i+  p. 

Welby  visited  the  Birkbeck  settlement  in  l8l9,  made  a  cursory 
examination,  and,  failing  to  find  "all  the  comforts  of  home,"  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  failure.  Apparently,  one  of  the  comforts  he 
missed  v;as  water,  because  he  states  that  there  was  no  water  for  them 
v;hen  they  arrived  at  Albion;  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  very  parsimonious  with 
his  water,  but  George  Flower  vas   generous. 

"...  and  what  was  worse  [than  no  stable  for  the  horses  was]  no 
water,  not  sufficient  even  to  sprinkle  over  some  Indian  corn  which  vre 
got  for  them."  p.  110. 

"In  the  morning  a  request  was  sent  to  Mr.  Birkbeck  for  some 
vjater,  understanding  that  he  had  a  plentifully  supplied  well;  — 
the  answer  sent  back  was,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse  every 
one:   a  similar  application  to  Mr.  Flower  however  met  ;^ith  a  dif- 
ferent fate,  and  the  horses  were  not  only  well  supplied,  but  a  pitch 
pitcher  of  good  water  was  sent  for  our  brealcfast.   If  the  first  v/as 
not  punished  for  his  general  refusal,  the  latter  was  rewarded  for 
his  grant  by  finding  on  his  grotmds  and  not  far  from,  his  house, 
two  days  after,  a  plentiful  spring  of  clear  water."  p.  111. 

Although  Welby  vnrote  unfavorably  of  the  English  Settlement  in 
general,  his  relating  the  want  of  water  there  is  borne  out  by  the 
other  visitors  to  the  colony,  and  by  Flower's  own  narrative  (cf.  above). 
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VJoods,  John.   Tvo  Years '  Residence  in  the  Settlement  on  the  English  Prairie, 
in  the  Illinois  Country  ....   London:   LongTians ,  1822 .   310  p. 

'.Joods  was  a  vell-to-do  En[_-lish  farmer  who  settled  on  the  English 
Prairie  in  1019.  His  book  gives  a  Tavorable  view  of  the  conditions 
there,  although  the  want  of  v;ater  plagues  all  the  settlers,  as  these 
notes  indicate.  On  the  digging  of  wells,  he  notes  the  various  strata 
through  which  the  vrell  passes.  There  is  also  a  short  note  on  the  re- 
rention  of  moisture  on  the  prairies. 

V.'anborough,  l820:   "As  water  is  scarce,  there  are  some  more  wells 
digging.   Mr.  Bir-cbeck,  in  July,  found  a  tolerable  good  spring,  by 
digging  only  six  feet,  about  300  yards  from  his  house;  but  little 
water  in  them."  p.  lol. 

Albion,  l320:   ''.  .  .  several  wells  have  lately  been  dug  near  it, 
but  v/ater  is  sLlll  scarce."  p.  l62. 

"The  country  round  us  is  not  well  watered,  but  very  healthy. 
The  creeks  in  the  v70ods  and  prairies  dry  up  in  a  dry  season,  except 
a  few  deep  holes  that  nre  shaded  by  trees;  nor  are  there  manj^  of  the 
wells  that  possess  good  springs .   As  the  weather  has  been  very  dry 
ever  since  the  first  of  April,  v/ater  is  now  (A.ugust  the  sixth)  ex- 
tremely lov;  in  most  of  the  v;ells  and  creeks  ;  but  there  are  some  -v;ells 
that  still  afford  a  good  supply:  and  some  of  the  large  holes  in  the 
creeks  have  plenty  of  "ater  in  them."  p.  I63. 

"The  soil  found  in  digging  wells  is,  first,  a  vegetable  mould, 
next  a.  loamy  clay,  then  sandstone,  and  lastly  clay-slate,  through 
which  no  one  has  yet  oenetrated,  though  some  have  dug  50  or  60  feet 
without  finding  -.jater.  I'any  are  of  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  clay- 
slate  was  once  dug  through,  -v/ater  could  be  found  in  great  abundance 
underneath;  others,  that  pit-coal  lies  belov;  the  clay-slate.  .  .  . 
The  water  that  is  found  in  the  wells,  mostly  rises  between  the  sand- 
stone rocks,  but  often  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  of  much  domestic 
uses.   I  have  dug  tvro :  one  at  Wanborough,  the  other  at  Birk's  Prairie; 
the  first  is  11  feet  deep,  it  has  but  little  water;   the  latter  is 
quite  without,  though  23  feet  do'./n  to  the  slate-rock.   As  most  of  the 
wells  dug  out  in  Birk's  Prairie  have  produced  water,  I  have  begun 
another,  at  some  distance  from  the  cabin,  that  promises  to  afford  a 
good  suppler:   the  two  I  have  finished  cost  me  about  15  pounds.   I 
have  stopped  a  creek  at  IJanborough  that  has  supplied  us  with  v;ater 
for  many  uses.  Our  v/ell,  though  very  short  of  water,  has  been  very 
convenient:  we  let  meat  dovm  in  the  bucket,  it  prevents  the  flies 
getting  at  it,  and  keeps  ib  much  better  than  any  safe  in  this  hot 
climate."  pp.  IS3-6U. 

"A  well  at  Birk's  Prairie  is  strongly  tinctured  with  glauber 
salts  [sodium  sulphate],  and  another  with  sulphur.  And  there  are 
several  salt-licks  ....   It  is  supposed  by  some  that  salt-water 
might  be  obtained  by  digging  at  these  places,  from  v/hich  salt  might 
be  made,  but  no  one  has  yet  attempted  it."  p.  I65. 
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September  1,  l820:   "I  have  just  finished  walling  up  my  well,  at 
Birk's  Prairie:  the  \,'ater  rose  so  fast  we  had  some  difficulty  to  do 
it.   As  some  of  the  earth  gave  vray,  it  took  a  large  quantity  of  stones, 
.'it  the  depth  of  23  feet,  vie   found  a  small  vein  of  coal  about  three 
inches  thick,  just  above  the  slate-rock.  In  discing  this  well  v/e 
found  no  sand- stone  above  the  clay-slate  rock,  as  is  generally  the 
case.  The  v/ater  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  sli~ht  taste  of  sulphur, 
but  it  T/ears  off,  and  is  now  much  better  flavoured:  it  stands  six- 
teen feet  deep."  p.  286. 

Moisture  on  the  prairies:   "The  soil  is  a  light  vegetable  mould, 
of  no  great  depth  in  general:  the  under  soil  is  a  fat  loam  or  clay, 
of  considerable  depth,  that  retains  moisture,  and  prevezits  the  land 
from  burning.  The  land  is  easy  of  culture,  much  moi-e  so  than  any  I 
vfas  ever  accustomed  to,  and  dry  enough  to  plough  in  a  day  after  heavy 
rain:  this  is  the  case  -.rith  most  of  the  land  round  the  prairies." 
pp.  229-30. 
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